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PREFACE 


in recent years it has been my privilege to lecture in many 
different places in Germany and Switzerland about the“ Un¬ 
known Sayings of Jesus”. On each occasion the effect of these 
sayings, alike on simple and educated audiences, was remark¬ 
able. The sayings of Jesus recorded in our Gospels have been so 
familiar to us from childhood that we are in danger of be¬ 
coming insensitive to their power. Many of those who heard 
these unknown sayings seemed to recapture something of the 
experience of those who listened to Jesus for the first time. I 
have frequently been asked to have them printed, and am glad 
to be able to do so; all the more so as I have, I must confess, 
become very attached to these sayings myself. I have prefaced 
the main body of the work with a survey of recent research 
on the subject, and of each of the twenty-one sayings, with a 
discussion of its authenticity. 

I also hope that in its own modest way this work will fulfil 
a long-felt need in the field of research. Anyone at all familiar 
with the study of the agrapha will know how the discussion of 
them has been confined mainly to the question of authenticity. 
It is high time to take a step forward and attempt an exposition 
of those sayings which are of historical value. By this I mean 
those sayings which have as much claim to consideration as 
those which have been preserved in our canonical Gospels, 
including that of St John. For in my opinion that is the only 
criterion by which to distinguish between the genuine and the 
spurious agrapha. This criterion is so objective that there are 
only a few borderline cases where a decision is difficult. 

The German edition from which this translation is made is 

vii 
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a revision of an earlier edition published in Switzerland 
(Zwingli-Verlag, 1948). A Swedish translation appeared in 

I951 ‘ 

May the sayings here presented give us a fresh glimpse of 
Jesus and lead us nearer to him. 


Joachim Jeremias 
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RECENT STUDY OF THE AGRAPHA 


our subject is the lost sayings of our Lord, or—to give them 
their Greek name—the “agrapha”, which means literally the 
“unwritten sayings”, 1 sayings which are not recorded in the 
four Gospels. As a matter of fact, we possess a not inconsider¬ 
able number of sayings which have come down to us outside 
the canonical Gospels, a fact of great importance not only for 
the study of the Gospels themselves, but also for the Church 
and its message. Before, however, we turn to these extra- 
canonical sayings, let us first consider briefly the history of 

1 The texts are quoted from the following editions: the indepen¬ 
dently attested agrapha are quoted from Erich Klostermann, Apocrypha 
III. Agrapha , Slavische Josephusstiicke, Oxyrh.-Fragment 1911 (Kleine 
Texte fur Vorlesungen und Ubungen herausgegeben von H. Lietzmann y 
Heft n), 2nd Edition, Bonn-Berlin 1911. The extra-canonical Gospels 
and the agrapha from the papyri are quoted from Erich Klostermann, 
Apocrypha II. Evangclien (Kleine Texte , Heft 8), 3rd Edition, Bonn- 
Berlin 1929; H. B. Swete, Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente (Kleine Texte , 
Heft 31), Bonn-Berlin 1908-24; H. I. BeU and T. C. Skeat, Fragments 
of an Unknown Gospel, London 1935. In every instance I have com¬ 
pared the older collections of texts in Alfred Resch, Agrapha. Ausser - 
canonische Schriftfragmente gesammelt und untersucht (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen , XV.3-4), 2nd Edition, Leipzig 1906 (quoted as “Resch”), 
and J. H. Ropes, Die Spruche Jesu , die in den kanonischen Evatigelien 
nicht uberliefert sind. Eine kritische Bearbeitung des von D. Alfred Resch 
gesammelten Materials (Texte und Untersuchungen, XIV. 2), Leipzig 1896 
(quoted as “Ropes”). The relevant literature is mentioned at the ap¬ 
propriate places. I have deliberately refrained from giving a complete 
bibliography, since until recently so much that is of no scholarly value 
has been written on the subject. 
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2 UNKNOWN SAYINGS OF JESUS 

recent work on the subject, and indicate the scope of this 
present study. 

The Transmission of the Sayings of 
Jesus outside the Gospels 

How does it come about, we immediately ask, that there 
are such things as sayings of Jesus outside the Gospels? Why 
were they left out of our Gospels ? How did these two parallel 
streams of tradition arise, sayings in the Gospels and sayings 
outside them? To answer these questions, let us recall two 
facts about the rise of the Gospel tradition. In the first place, 
for a long period all the tradition about Jesus, his sayings and 
deeds, his hfe, death, and resurrection, was purely oral. During 
those critical decades when the new faith was spreading to 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, the Gospel, so far as we 
know, existed only in oral form. And so it remained for some 
thirty-five years. It was, again, so far as we know, the persecu¬ 
tion of Nero which first brought about a change. When the 
surviving members of the Church of Rome reassembled after 
that disaster in the autumn of a.d. 64, they found that many 
of their number were missing, the most important being the 
Apostle Peter, who had been crucified in the gardens of the 
Vatican. They recalled those unforgettable occasions when St 
Peter had related his reminiscences of the ear tlily hfe of Jesus— 
of his call to discipleship, his confession at Caesarea Philippi, 
Gethsemane, and his denial of Jesus on Maundy Thursday 
evening. So it occurred to them to ask St Peter’s fellow- 
worker, Johanan, sumamed Mark, of Jerusalem, who had 
escaped in the persecution, to write down everything he could 
remember about the Apostle’s teaching. Mark complied with 
their request. 1 His unadorned narrative is the first written 

1 The earliest evidence for the composition of St Mark is contained 
in the note on Papias in Eusebius, Church History , III.39.15. It implies 
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tradition about the life of Jesus, the existence of which we 
know for certain. 1 

Secondly, St Mark’s account of the sayings and deeds of 
Jesus seems to have created such an impression that others were 
stimulated to follow his example. The field was ripe for the 
harvest. It was not surprising, and soon became obvious, that 
St Mark’s Gospel had by no means exhausted the traditions 
about Jesus which were current in other places. So others 
elsewhere began collecting these traditions, and the following 
decades saw the rise of similar documents everywhere, some 
of them modelled on Mark, others actually making use of it, 
like Matthew and Luke. In a short time every province of the 
Church had its own Gospel, and by about the middle of the 
second century the Church was confronted with a bewildering 
variety of Gospels. This state of affairs was made worse by the 
growth of Gnosticism, that grand attempt to assimilate 
Christianity to the religions of the surrounding world, which 
produced a whole series of Gospels of its own. The Gospel of 
Peter for instance was a product of Gnosticism; so were the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, the Gospel of Basilides, the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of Philip, and the Gospel of 
Eve. In this intolerable situation, the Church found an in¬ 
genious solution by establishing the Canon of the four Gospels. 
All the other Gospels were gradually eliminated and finally 
came to be regarded as apocryphal, while in the ensuing age 

that Mark was written after St Peter’s death: the “elder” informed 
Papias that “Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately all that he 
remembered ”. 

1 Much has been written about pre-Markan written traditions, but 
all of it is hypothetical. It is improbable that Mark is based upon written 
sources; the written “sayings source” is in our opinion pure fantasy. 
It is just conceivable that proto-Luke is older than Mark. It is hardly 
justified to quote Luke 1.1 “many” as an argument for pre-Markan 
written sources, for, as H. J. Cadbury has shown (F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity , Vol. I. 2, London 1922, pp. 
492f.) it is purely rhetorical. 
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UNKNOWN SAYINGS OF JESUS 

they were destroyed so thoroughly that only a few fragments 
have been preserved. 

Here then we have the answer to our question how the 
tradition of sayings of Jesus outside the Gospels arose. Such 
sayings fall into two classes: 

(1) Sayings which were handed down orally during the 
first decades, but which did not find their way into any 
written document, but circulated freely. 

(2) Sayings which, though written down, stood in one of 
the Gospels 1 which were pronounced apocryphal when the 
canon of the four Gospels was established. 

The Sources 

But where do we find lost sayings of genuine historical 
worth ? The answer is that there are four different sources. 

The oldest source is the New Testament itself. It reports two 
sayings of Jesus not recorded in the Gospels. In his farewell 
sermon to the Ephesian elders, St Paul, according to the Acts 
of the Apostles, concluded by quoting a saying of Jesus not 
found in the Gospels (Acts 20.35). There can be no doubt that 
this is areal agraphon, but other cases are not so simple. St Paul 
appeals to a saying of Jesus on four or five different occasions: 
Rom. 14.14 (?); 1 Cor. 7.10; 9.14; n.24f; 1 Thess. 4.i6f. 
The three instances in 1 Cor. have parallels in the Gospels: 
respectively Mark io.nf.; Matt. 10.10; Mark 14.22-4. 

Whether the same is the case with Rom 14.14 it is difficult 
to say: “I know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that 
nothing is unclean of itself: save that to him who accounteth 
anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” To begin with, 
it is quite probable, though by no means certain, that the 
phrase “I know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus” is 
meant to indicate the quotation of a dominical saying. In 

1 Occasionally an apocryphal apocalypse may have served as a source. 
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favour of this it may be urged that St. Paul often quotes 
sayings of our Lord without express acknowledgement. If 
this is the case here, it is obviously an allusion to the saying in 
Mark 7.15: “There is nothing from without the man, that 
going into him can defile him: but the things which proceed 
out of the man are those that defile the man.” St Paul’s version 
of the saying however has a more general application. Whereas 
Jesus says in Mark 7.15 that it is not unclean foods but unclean 
words which defile a man, St Paul says that defilement comes 
not from things in themselves, but from man’s attitude to¬ 
wards them. Yet it would be hardly right to conclude that 
Rom. 14.14 is an independent dominical saying. It looks much 
more like an attempt to bring out the underlying principle 
of Jesus’ saying (Mark 7.15a). 

We should, however, probably take a different view of 
1 Thess. 4.i6f. This passage is certainly reminiscent of Matt. 
24.3 of. in its picture of the parousia, but the main point St Paul 
is making that the quick and the dead will join together in 
escorting the Lord in the air at his coming, is absent from 
Matt. 24.3 of. In this case the differences are so marked that it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that 1 Thess. 4.i6f. is an inde¬ 
pendent dominical saying, and that it has just as much claim 
to a place in our list as the saying preserved in Acts 20.35. On 
the other hand, there is not the slightest reason for taking Rev. 
16.15 as a saying of the earthly Jesus. 1 

Our second source is the ancient MSS. of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Some of them include sayings of Jesus not found in the 
majority of MSS. In most cases they are interpolations, and 
easily recognizable as such. Thus, to give one example, at Luke 
10.16, which runs: 

He that heareth you heareth me; 

and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; 

and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me. 

1 Despite Ropes, p. 143. 
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Some MSS. 1 add a fourth line: 

and he that heareth me heareth him that sent me.” 

This addition is so poorly attested that we can hardly accept 
the conclusion “ that it is to be reckoned with certainty among 
the original sayings of the Lord”. 2 A further difficulty is that 
the addition spoils the structure of the saying, which is that of 
step-parallelism, 3 and removes the climax, the rejection of 
God. There can be no doubt that the addition is merely a 
pedantic expansion of the parallelismus membrorum . Nor can I 
make out a better case 4 for the addition which in some MSS. 5 
occurs after Matt. 20.28. It reads as follows: 

“But ye, seek to increase from smallness and 6 from the 
greater to become less. And when ye go in and are invited 
to dine, do not recline in the prominent place lest haply 
one more illustrious than thou come in, and he that bade 
thee to dinner say to thee: Go yet lower down; and thou 
shall be put to shame. But if thou recline in the lesser place, 
and a lesser man come in, he that bade thee to dinner will 
say to thee: Get thee higher up; and this will be profitable 
to thee.” 

This is no more than an inferior variation on Luke 14.8-10, 
with an introduction which at first sight looks meaningless, 
but which is really only clumsily expressed. For the word 

1 0 O it vet-syr. In D the additional clause appears in place of the 
third line. 

2 Resch, p. 49. 

3 See C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord , Oxford 1925, pp. 9of. 
(Translator.) 

4 Despite Resch, pp. 39f. and Ropes, pp. 15 if. 

5 D O it syr-cur. 

6 Syr-cur adds here “not”, which is obviously a correction: the 
translator took the sentence as an affirmative statement and then tried 
to remove the resultant contradiction between the two halves of the 
clause. 
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“seek” in the introduction “But ye, seek (ye) to increase from 
smallness and from the greater to become less” is meant as a 
challenge, 1 and the sense of the clause is obviously intended to 
be: “Be modest, and you will receive honour; if honour 
comes your way, renounce it of your own free will.” This is 
a secondary attempt to summarize the warning of the follow¬ 
ing parable, and in view of its obscurity, hardly successful. 
Of all the sayings furnished by the peculiar readings of 
particular MSS., the only one which stands up to the test is the 
one found in Codex Bezae (D) in the place of Luke 6.5. It is 
based on sound extra-canonical tradition, and will be con¬ 
sidered in due course (see pp. 49-54). 2 

The third source, more promising than those we have 
considered so far, is represented by the Early Christian authors. 
A large number of such authors right down to the Middle 
Ages provide us with lost sayings of our Lord. As a general 
rule, the closer an author stands to the lifetime of our Lord, 
the more confidence we may have in the tradition he records. 
It is not therefore surprising that the sayings found in medieval 
authors and MSS., as well as the numerous Mohammedan 
agrapha, 3 an example of which is given in the Appendix, are 
without exception spurious. True, age is not necessarily a 
criterion of authenticity. A warning in this respect is provided 

1 E. Hcnnecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 2 , Tubingen 1924, p. 34. 

2 The pericope adulterae (John 7.53—8.11) is not an original part of 
the Fourth Gospel, but it has found its way into so many ancient MSS. 
and versions, both ancient and modern, that it may be reckoned as part 
of the Gospel. Therefore it has not been included in our list. 

3 The latter are most accessible in Ropes’ article on the Agrapha in 
Hastings’Did. of the Bible, Extra Vol. (1904), pp. 350-2. Following D. S. 
Margoliouth, Expository Times , 5 (1893—4), pp. 59, 107, 177C 503C 
561, he gives 51 Mohammedan agrapha, to which our appendix 
should be added as No. 52. 233 Arabian agrapha from Arabic authors, 
chiefly from Al-Ghazzali (twelfth century), have been collected by M. 
Asin y Palacios, Logia et agrapha Domini Jesu apud Moslemicos Scriptores , 
Arab, et Lat., Patrologia Orientalis (ed. R. Graftin and F. Nau), XIII.3 
( 1919 ), PP- 335 - 431 ; XIX.4 (1926), pp. 531-624. 
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by Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, who was the first to collect 
sayings of Jesus not recorded in the Gospels, and according to 
Irenaeus actually heard John the son of Zebedee in person.* 
In view of this we approach him with great expectations. 
Unfortunately however the old man, despite the pains he took 
to collect the material for his five-volume Exposition of the 
Words of the Lord , was, as Eusebius informs us, not particularly 
intelligent, 1 2 and accepted uncritically whatever he was told. 
Take for instance the following saying: 

“As the elders remember, which saw John the Lord’s 
disciple, that they heard from him how the Lord taught 
concerning those times, and said: ‘The days shall come 
wherein vines shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots 
and on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one branch 
ten thousand tendrils, and on every tendril ten thousand 
clusters, and in every cluster ten thousand grapes, and every 
grape when it is pressed shall yield five and twenty measures 
of wine. And when any of the saints shall take hold of one 
of the clusters, another will cry out: I am a better cluster, 
take me, through me bless thou the Lord. Likewise also a 
gram of wheat shall bring forth ten thousand ears, and every 
ear shall have ten thousand grains, and every grain shall 
yield five double pounds of white clean flour; and all other 
fruits and seeds and plants (shall yield) in the same propor¬ 
tion; and all animals shall use those foods which are got 
from the earth and shall be peaceable and in concord one 
with another, subject unto men with all obedience.’ These 
things Papias also, the hearer of John and associate of 
Polycarp, an ancient man, testifies in writing in the fourth 
of his books—for he wrote five. And he [Jesus? Papias?] 
adds, saying: ‘But these tilings are credible unto believers.’ 
And, he says, when Judas the traitor believed not, and asked: 
‘How then shall these growths be accomplished by the 

1 Adv. Haer. V.33.3f.; Eusebius, Church History III.39.1. 

2 Church History III.39.13. 
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Lord?’, the Lord said: ‘They shall see who shall come 
thereto.’ ” 1 

Little comment is needed. Fantasy has run riot in this picture 
of the fertility which will follow when nature is renewed. It 
has surely nothing to do with Jesus. Moreover, these simili¬ 
tudes are paralleled, not in the Gospels, but in late Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. 2 

There is a quotation from 2 Clem, which several critics 
regard as an historically valuable agraphon, 3 but despite its 
great antiquity it seems best to reserve judgement. It runs as 
follows: 

“For the Lord saith: Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of 
wolves [Matt. 10.16; Luke 10.3]. But Peter answered and 
said unto him: What then if the wolves should tear the 
lambs? Jesus said unto Peter: Let not the lambs fear the wolves 
after they are dead; and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you, 
and are not able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, to cast 
them into the gehenna of fire.” (Matt. 10.28; Luke I2.4f.) 4 

The saying in italics is not particularly edifying, and that in 
itself is enough to raise our suspicions. The fact is, it is a not 
strikingly successful combination of two separate sayings by 
means of an artificial connecting link. 5 

Valuable agrapha are to be found in Justin Martyr, in 
Theodotus, an Egyptian Gnostic and disciple of Valentinus, 
in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, and 
Augustine. All these sayings will be discussed in Part 2. 

1 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. V.33.3f. 

2 The closest parallel is to be found in Syr. Bar. 29. 

3 Ropes, pp. I46f.; E. Klostermann, Apocrypha III 2 ( Kleine Texte n), 
1911, p. 3 ; and with reservations R. Seeberg, “ Worte Jesu”, Christo- 
terpe f 1904, p. 34 of the offprint. 

4 2 Clem. 5.2-4. 

5 W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apo - 
hyphen , Tubingen 1909, pp. 3 8if. 
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It is impossible, however, to include the Talmud among the 
sources of genuine dominical sayings. The reason why 
Rabbinic literature has so little to say about Jesus is the familiar 
polemical device of killing by silence. As regards sayings of 
Jesus, there are only two examples in the whole of the vast 
Talmudic literature, and both of them are intended to throw 
discredit on Christianity. This is not however to deny the 
importance of one of them, 1 which provides us with the 
Aramaic of Matt. 5.17. The second case is regarded by Ropes 
as genuine, and calls for brief consideration. One of the 
leading Jewish theologians c. a.d. 90, R. Elfezer ben Hyrcanus, 
famous as an inerrant representative of ancient tradition, tells 
the story of a meeting he once had in the upper market place 
of the little Galilean town of Sephoris with a Christian named 
James, who came from the village of Kephar-Zekaniah. This 
James put to him the following question: “In your law it is 
written: * Thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore . . . into 
the house of. . . God.’ [Deut. 23.18.] How now? Is it lawful 
to use such [money] to provide a privy for the High Priest?” 
For the moment Eli‘ezer knew not what to say. Then said 
James unto him: “Thus didjeshu of Nazareth teach me: ‘Of 
the hire of an harlot was it gathered, and unto the hire of an 
harlot shall it return. [Mic. 1.7.] From filth it came, and to 
filth shall it return again.’ ” 2 Is there any value in the saying of 
Jesus here recorded? It is difficult to be sure. Here are the 
arguments on both sides. In favour of the saying, there is no 
need to doubt that Eli‘ezer the scribe did in fact meet a 
Christian. There is evidence for a disciple of Jesus named 
James of Kephar-Zekaniah apart from this story, 3 and the 

1 In Shab. 116 ab. 

2 This story is found in ‘A.Z. 16b 17a. The parallel account in the 
Midrash on Eccles. 1.8 is later, as can be seen from its more detailed 
character. 

3 Tos. Chullin 2.22f. (though here he is called James of Kephar- 
Sama) and parallels. 
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precise indication of their place of meeting awakens our 
confidence. We know from the account of the end of Judas 
(Matt. 27-6f.) that the problem of disposing of money which 
was known to have come from sin was a live issue in the time 
of Jesus. And we know from Mark 7.19 and the Oxyr. Pap. 
840, discussed onpp.36ff., that Jesus did not shrink from calling 
a spade a spade. Nor is the saying ascribed to Jesus entirely 
devoid of deeper meaning. Of course Jesus was hardly inter¬ 
ested in the problem of temple money from unclean sources 
for its own sake. Nor does the text actually say that Jesus is 
“upholding the sanctity of the house of God”. 1 No, the deeper 
meaning hes in the way Jesus plays off the prophet against the 
Torah with the help of a drastic example. The type of argu¬ 
ment (scripture against scripture) is similar to that in Mark 
io.2ff. If on these grounds we are inclined to accept the saying 
as genuine, it must be a torso. If Jesus upheld the superiority 
of the prophets he must have had some reason for doing so. 
Unfortunately, however, we have no means of telling what 
this reason was. Be that as it may, our passage would be one 
of the proof texts for the freedom of Jesus’ attitude towards the 
Mosaic Law. But there are weighty arguments on the other 
side. Can we in the light of the Gospel tradition really suppose 
that Jesus (even supposing he had a deeper intention) would 
have used in his teaching such a theme as the use of the earn¬ 
ings of prostitutes for purposes connected with the temple? 
And apart from that, would Jesus have advocated a more 
liberal attitude to the strict regulations of the Torah on the 
matter (Deut. 23.18), sanctioning the use of such money at 
least for the provision of sanitary arrangements in the Temple? 
Anyone with the slightest acquaintance with the anti- 
Christian polemic of the early Talmudic period will have no 
doubt that this saying has been deliberately placed in the 
mouth of Jesus with the object of discrediting him. An 
1 Ropes, p. 151. 
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examination of the sources of the tradition puts this beyond 
all doubt. This story has been preserved in three different 
forms. 1 The oldest version speaks in quite general terms of an 
“heretical saying” which James of Kephar-Sikhnm spoke in 
the name of Jeshua ben Pantere (=Jesus). 2 The second 
version, reproduced above, claims to know this saying, while 
the latest version 3 elaborates it a little further. Evidently when 
the oldest tradition took shape, the saying which had made 
such an impression on Elfezer had been forgotten. 4 

In addition to the sources already mentioned we now have 
the papyri discovered since the end of the last century. In 1897 
two British archaeologists, B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
discovered in the course of their excavations on the site of the 
ancient city of Oxyrhynchus (at the modem Behnesa in 
Central Egypt) the famous Oxyrhynchus Papyrus I. 5 This 
sheet of papyrus measures 15 cm. x 9 cm., and is written on 
both sides. Since there is a page number on the reverse side, 
the leaf must have come from a book rather than a roll. The 
script indicates that it was written about the year 200 or soon 
after. 6 The leaf contains seven sayings, six of which are pretty 
well decipherable. The great surprise was that the sayings are 
all introduced with the words “Jesus says”. That is to say, the 
papyrus contains a collection of sayings of Jesus. And as the 
constant repetition of the same introductory formula shows, 

1 Strack-Billerbeck, I (1922), pp. 36-8. 

2 Tos. Chull. 2.24. 

3 Midrash Eccles. 1.8. 

4 The same conclusion was reached by A. Schlatter, Die Kirche 
Jerusalems von 70 bis 130, Gutersloh 1898, p. 14; the same, Geschichte 
Israels von Alexander dem Grossen bis Hadrian 3 , Stuttgart 1925, p. 449, 
footnote 360; H. L. Strack, Jesus , die Hdretiker und die Christen , 
Leipzig 1910, p. 23*, footnote 7. 

5 The text cited follows that of E. Klostermann, Apocrypha IP 
(Kleine Texte 8), 1929, p. 19. 

6 B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Logia Jesou. Sayings of Our Lord from 
an Early Greek Papyrus 2 , Oxford 1897, p. 5. 
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it represents not a continuous discourse, but excerpts from a 
gospel. The sayings fall into two groups. Only the conclusion 
of the first saying is preserved: “ . . . and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote which is in thy brother’s eye.” 
Apart from a slight change in the word order, this is identical 
with Luke 6.42. The fifth saying runs: “Jesus says: A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, nor doth a physician do 
cures upon them that know him.” This is an expansion of 
Luke 4.24. Lastly, the sixth saying is an expansion of Matt. 
5.14b: “Jesus says: A city built upon the top of an high 
mountain and established can neither fall nor be hidden.” 
Thus these three examples consist of already known sayings 
in a new and independent form. Then comes the second 
group. Between the already known sayings, there are three 
entirely new ones (Nos. 2, 3, and 4). Two of them will be 
discussed in Part 2 (see pp. 69fF. and 94ffi). The first say¬ 
ing (No. 2 in the papyrus) runs: 

“Jesus says: If ye fast not from the world 
ye shall not find the kingdom of God, 
and if ye keep not Sabbath after the manner of 
the Sabbath 1 

ye shall not see the Father.” 

hi this saying “fasting from the world” (i.e., renunciation) 
and the sanctification of the Sabbath are said to be the essential 
prerequisites for the attainment of salvation. There is nothing 
in the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel to suggest 
such notions (for instance, Jesus never speaks of “fasting” in a 
figurative sense); rather, they appear to be derived from an 
ascetic tendency in the early Church. The importance attached 
to the Sabbath suggests at first sight a Jewish provenance (cf. 

1 to aap(3ccTov could also mean “the (whole) week”, i.e. every day 
must be a Sabbath. It is thus rendered by M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament , Oxford 1924, p. 27. 
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Col. 2.16), but this is by no means certain, for the early 
Church used the term “sanctify the Sabbath” in a figurative 
sense (= to devote one’s life to the service of God). 1 Hence this 
papyrus presents an ambiguous appearance in more ways than 
one. Familiar and unfamiliar sayings stand side by side, and 
good tradition is combined with secondary. 

hi 1903 the same two scholars, Grenfell and Hunt, made a 
further discovery in the debris of Oxyrhynchus, this time two 
papyri, both containing sayings of Jesus. One, Oxyr. Pap. 
654 2 , contains six sayings, two of which are introduced by the 
formula “Jesus says” (or “said”). They contained nothing 
new. Not only was the papyrus badly damaged (only the left 
halves of the lines are preserved, and the lacunae cannot be 
reconstructed with certainty), but what could be deciphered 
was clearly secondary. One of the sayings, No. 2, occurred in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as we know from 
Clement of Alexandria. 3 This suggests that the whole of Oxyr. 
Pap. 654 consists of excerpts from this Egyptian Gospel. This 
is particularly clear in the case of saying No. 6, which deals 
with fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. No. 2 runs as follows: 

“ [Jesus says:] 

“Let him that seeketh cease not [seeking till] he 
find, 

and when he findeth [he shall marvel, 
and] having marvelled he shall reign, 
and [having reigned] he shall rest.” 

The repetition of step-parallelism is not in accordance with 
Jesus’ style, any more than the artificial description of the way 

1 Justin, Dial. 12. Cf. A. Harnack, Uber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche 
Jesu , Freiburg 1897, pp. iof. Further instances are given in Resell, p. 99. 

2 The text cited follows E. Klostermann, Apocrypha ID (Kleine 
Texte 8), 1929, pp. 20-2. 

3 Strom. V.14.96; cf. II.9.45. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
emanated from Jewish Christians in Egypt. 
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to salvation. It is hard to see just how we are meant to picture 
the way of ascent. Some of the terms, like * 4 marvel * 9 and 
“rest”, suggest a type of thought akin to that of the mystery 
religions. 1 hi short, we probably have here a secondary 
expansion of the saying: “Seek, and ye shall find.” (Matt. 
7.7; Luke 11.9.) The next saying (3) confirms this impression. 
Several different reconstructions have been proposed, parti¬ 
cularly at the beginning, but in the middle part, which is the 
most important for the question of authenticity, the chief 
words are preserved and the meaning therefore is clear. 2 

“J[esus] saith: [How say 
they that draw us [. . . that 
the kingdom is in hea[ven? But there convince 
them 

the fowls of the hefaven and every beast 


which is under the e 
the fishes of the sea 


arth or upon the earth, and 

jail 

convince you. And the kingfdom of heaven 
is within you: [And whosoever 
knoweth [himself shall find it; [but when ye 
shall know yourselves [ye shall know that 
ye are [sons] of the Father, [the perfect one. But 
fully 

ye shall know yourselves in [. . . 
and ye are ...” 

This is a radical re-interpretation of Luke i7.2of. The kingly 
rule of God is relegated to the human soul and self-knowledge 
is the way to enter it. Such notions are poles apart from the 
teaching of Jesus, and are derived from Greek and Gnostic 

1 M. Dibelius, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur, I, Berlin-Leipzig 
1926, p. 62. 

2 We follow, with slight alterations, the brilliant reconstruction made 
by W. Schubart, ZNW , 20 (1921), pp. 215-23, on the basis of Job 
12.7 LXX. 
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ideas. We conclude with saying No. 5, which runs as 
follows: 

“Jesus saith: [All that does not 
lie before thy face and [that which is hidden 
from thee, shall be revealed [to thee, for there 
is nothing 

hid that shall not [be manifested, 
and buried that [shall not be raised up.” 

This is a striking saying—“there is nothing buried that shall 
not be raised up”—where there are graves there are resurrec¬ 
tions! But the whole passage is really nothing more than an 
expansion of Matt. 10.26= Luke 12.2 round a third parallel 
member. We have already met several instances of secondary 
expansion of genuine sayings, and further examples will show 
us how strong this tendency was. 

The other papyrus, discovered in 1903—Oxyr. Pap. 655— 
contains only two sayings of Jesus found in the Gospels, from 
Matthew and Luke respectively. 1 Of the second of the two 
sayings only twenty-two letters have survived, but the editor 
has convincingly reconstructed the saying thus: “. . . said: 
The key of knowledge have ye hidden. Yourselves, ye entered 
not in, and to them that (would) come in ye opened not.” 
We have here a loose quotation of Luke 11.52. The first 
saying is the well-known one about the lilies of the field 
(Matt. 6.25,28,27; Luke 12.22,27,25). The text begins in the 
middle of a sentence: 

“\ . . from morning to evening nor from evening to 
morning, either for your food, what ye shall eat, nor for 
your raiment, what ye shall put on. Much better are ye than 
the lilies, which grow and do not spin. If ye have one 
garment, what . . . and ye? Who can add unto your 

1 Text cited according to E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II 3 ( Kleine 
Texte 8), 1929, p. 23f. 
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stature? He shall give you your raiment.’ 1 His disciples say 
unto him: ‘When wilt thou be manifest unto us, and when 
shall we see thee?’ He saith: ‘When ye put off your 
raiment and are not ashamed!’” 

What a surprising conclusion! This is Gnostic language. At the 
beginning of the second century there flourished in Egypt a 
Gnostic sect which believed in sexual asceticism as the pre¬ 
requisite for the coming of the End. It was in this milieu that 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians arose, in which Jesus 
is made to say: “I came to destroy the works of the female.” 2 
Our fragment, which may contain excerpts from this gospel, 
shows how the Gnostics could use a genuine saying of Jesus in 
order to claim his authority for their own opinions. It 
identifies the “raiment” in the logion of Jesus with the 
heavenly robe (2 Cor. 5.iff), proceeds to connect this with 
Gen. 2.25 (“And they were naked, the man and his wife, and 
were not ashamed”), and goes on to insist on sexual abstinence 
as the prerequisite for the attainment of the heavenly robe and 
the coming of the parousia. In spite of this, however, Oxyr. 
Pap. 655 is not entirely devoid of value. In the text just quoted 
there is a short sentence (the attentive reader might discover it 
if he reads it through again to himself) which will come up for 
discussion in Part 2 (see pp. 86ff.) among the valuable agrapha. 

This brings us to what is by far the most important of the 
discoveries which the excavations have yielded, Oxyr. Pap. 
840. 3 We owe this gem, like the others, to Grenfell and Hunt. 
In December 1905 they found on the same site a seared, worm- 
eaten leaf measuring 8-8 x 7-4 cm. It comes from a parchment 

1 There is possibly a break here, the following dialogue being an 
independent fragment. But the connection between “garment” in the 
preceding clause and “putting off the raiment” in the following tells 
on the whole against this interpretation. 

2 Clem. Alex., Strom. III.9.63. 

3 Text cited from H. B. Swete, Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente 
(Kleine Texte 31), 1908-24, pp. 3-9. 
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book, is written on both sides, and contains forty-five lines in 
Greek characters. The script is microscopic, but clearly legible, 
and points to a date somewhere round 400. The text itself 
goes back to a much earlier date. Such a tiny book is by no 
means an everyday phenomenon in the ancient world. How 
did such tiny books come to be made? We are indebted to 
E. Preuschen for the solution of this puzzle. 1 He called atten¬ 
tion to a passage in a sermon of St John Chrysostom where 
we are told that “women and little children are in the habit 
of wearing Gospel books round their necks in place of a large 
amulet .2 We must therefore picture an Egyptian Christian 
woman in central Egypt in about 400 buying a little parch¬ 
ment book on the market to protect her little child from evil 
spirits, and then more than a millennium and a half later some 
archaeologists come across a page from this very book, they 
decipher it—and we discover a story about Jesus, hitherto 
unknown, and of a most striking character! 3 

The latest papyrus discovery containing unknown sayings 
of Jesus is the fragments of an unknown Gospel published in 
*935 by H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Pap. Egerton 2. 4 The first 
page (Fragment 1 verso) begins and ends with an unknown 
saying. It is extremely difficult to come to a decision about the 
value of the two sayings. It is indeed just possible to place them 
on a level with the sayings of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. We 
must therefore devote rather more space to a discussion of this 
text. The two new sayings are printed in italics. Fragment 1 
verso runs thus: 

“[Jesus said] unto the lawyers: ‘ [Punish (?) ev]ery tvrong 

1 “Das neue Evangelienfragment von Oxyrhynchos’\ ZNW o 
(1908), pp. i-ii. 

tt 2 Horn, de statuis XIX 4 ad pop. Ant. Further references in E. Nestle, 
“Evangelien als Amulet amHalse und am Sofa”, ZNW , 7 (1906), p. 96. 

3 See below, pp. 36-49. 

4 H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel London 
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do[er and transgress\or, hut not me. [. . .] what he doeth as he 
doeth.’ And turning to the rixlers of the people he spake 
thus saying: ‘ Search the scriptures, in which ye think ye 
have life; these are they which bear witness of me. Think 
not that I came to accuse you to my Father; there is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have set your hope/ 
But when they said: ‘We know well that God spake unto 
Moses; but as for thee, we know not whence thou art’, 
Jesus answered and said unto them: ‘ Now (already) is [your 
un]helief accused’” 

This is a controversial dialogue of the Johannine type. Jesus 
has obviously been brought before the authorities for a hear¬ 
ing, for at the end of the fragment the “rulers of the people” 
are evidently looking for an excuse to arrest him. For fragment 
I recto continues: . . [d]rag [him away] [and] to c[arry] 
stones and to sto[ne him]. And the [rul]ers tried to lay hands 
on him, that they might take him away and hand him over to 
the multitude; and they could not take him because the hour 
of his betrayal had not yet come.” Of course there are some 
features in the situation which look suspicious. The “lawyers” 
and “the rulers of the people” appear as two distinct groups, 
and the “rulers” are trying to arrest Jesus and hand him over 
to the crowd. All this hardly rings true. A few lines later comes 
a challenge to the leper to show himself to the priests (plural), 
which leaves us in no doubt as to the author’s ignorance of the 
background of Palestine. We hear nothing of the immediate 
occasion of the examination, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that Jesus had done some act which involved a breach of the 
Sabbath. In any case there is no difficulty about the meaning of 
the sayings in italics, although several reconstructions of the 
opening clause are possible. Bell and Skeat suggest “punish”, 
Dodd “convict”, Dibelius favours “condemn”. 1 However 

1 See the apparatus in G. Mayeda, Das Leben-Jesu-Fragment Papyrus 
Egertoti 2, Berne 1946, p. 7. 
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that may be, the purport of the agraphon is clear enough: 
Jesus is trying to stop his assailants from treating him as a 
common criminal. He then turns on the rulers of the people 
with words from the Fourth Gospel, challenging them, with 
John 5.39, to search the scriptures, and threatening them, with 
John 5.45, that the same Moses on whom they pin their hopes 
will arraign them. They then confront him with John 9.29, 
insisting that whereas they accept Moses as the accredited 
spokesman of God, they know nothing of Jesus’ origin. At 
this Jesus replies with the second agraphon in the papyrus, a 
crisp and penetrating aphorism: “Now already is your un¬ 
belief accused.” They have no need to wait until the day of 
judgement, for the judgement is already taking place in and 
through their rejection of Jesus. 

Our estimation of these two new sayings will depend on the 
view we take of Pap. Egerton 2 as a whole, and in particular 
its relation to the Fourth Gospel. If we think that the papyrus 
and the Fourth Gospel are using a common source 1 there is 
nothing to prevent our attributing both sayings to this com¬ 
mon tradition. If on the other hand we take the majority view 
and assume the dependence of the papyrus on our four 
Gospels, the two italicized sayings may be the creation of the 
author of the papyrus. Such is the conclusion to which we are 
led because we think that this combination of Johannine 
and synoptic material, of Johannine vocabulary and synoptic 
thought (and vice versa), as well as the ample use made of 
connections by catchwords strongly suggest that the author 
of the fragment was acquainted with all the four Gospels 
and quoted them from memory 2 . Although we cannot be 
absolutely certain, it seems best on the whole to be on the 
safe side and omit these two sayings from our list. 

1 G. Mayeda, p. 75. 

2 J. Jeremias and K. F. W. Schmidt, “Ein bisher unbekanntes Evangel- 
ienfragment”, Theologische Blatter, 15 (1936), col. 34-45; H. I. Bell ,Recent 
Discoveries of Biblical Papyri , Oxford 1937, pp. I7ff., and many others. 
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To complete the picture we should mention that there is a 
lost saying, admittedly unauthentic, which has come down to 
us from an inscription over a gateway. This saying is discussed 
in the appendix. 

So much then for a survey of the sources. Finally, what are 
the ultimate sources of the historically valuable agrapha? As 
we saw in section 1, there are two possibilities, they come 
either from oral tradition or else from apocryphal Gospels (p. 
4). The answer is therefore as follows. In the quotations from 
Jerome and Eusebius it is expressly stated that the sayings in 
question come from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(pp. 33, 67f, 81, 83); the agrapha from Tertullian (p. 56), 
Origen (p. 54), and Augustine (p. 74) are derived, as is 
expressly stated on each occasion, from written sources; the 
saying about the money changers (p.89) was found by Apelles in 
his Gospel, by Clement of Alexandria in “ the scripture ’’d Now 
since Theodotus and the Acts of Peter knew and used the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, the unknown sayings they 
quote (pp. 61,77) may well come from that source. The domin¬ 
ical saying quoted by Justin (p. 59), too, appears to come from 
a lost gospel. 2 But the most important thing to notice is that the 
papyrus sayings discussed in Part 2 are most probably derived 
entirely from written sources. 3 The only sayings which can be 
traced back directly to oral tradition are the two from the 
New Testament itself. Two other cases remain uncertain, the 
little story in Codex D (p. 49) and the saying about prayer re¬ 
corded by Clement of Alexandria (p. 87). This brings us to 
the important and surprising result that almost every valu¬ 
able unknown saying of Jesus comes from a lost Gospel. 

1 Apelles ap. Epiphanium, Haer. XLIV.2; Clem. Alex., Strom. I.28. 
177 (cf. Ropes, p. 141). Cf. further p. 89. 

2 Ropes, p. 96. 

3 As we saw above, Oxyr. Pap. 1, 654 and 655 are probably excerpts 
from a gospel. Cf. H. G. E. White, The Sayings of Jesus from Oxy- 
rhynchus, Cambridge 1920, pp. xl-lxvii. 
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The Question of Authenticity 

In our survey of the sources we were continually faced with 
the question of authenticity. The problem is as old as the study 
of the agrapha, which in its modern form began in the year 
1889. At that time, before the papyrus discoveries, the material 
was for the first time made available in a form which could be 
used by scholars. This was the achievement of Alfred Resch, 
who, following on the work of earlier scholars, made a collec¬ 
tion of the material which is still the standard work on the 
subject today. It was called Agrapha. Aussercanonische Evan - 
gelienfragmente. In the second edition, which came out in 1906, 
the title was slightly altered to Agrapha. Aussercanonische 
Schriftfragmente. In reading the book one can sense the thrill of 
discovery which Resch must have felt as he rescued from 
oblivion, often in the most unlikely places, sayings of Jesus 
which were hitherto unknown. Unfortunately Resch had an 
axe to grind. He cherished the belief that there was an “ori¬ 
ginal gospel”, and that these unknown sayings were frag¬ 
ments of it. As a result he was a little too uncritical of the 
material he had collected, although he could be critical on 
occasion. 

A reaction was inevitable. It came in 1896, again before the 
discovery of the papyri, seven years after Resch’s book, in a 
work by an American scholar, J. H. Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu , 
die in den kanonischen Evangelien nicht uberliefert sind, described 
in the sub-title as a critical re-examination of the material col¬ 
lected by Resch. If it is to Resch that we owe the standard 
collection of the material, it is to Ropes that we owe the 
critical examination of the material which is still the standard 
work to-day. Ropes began by eliminating eighty-four of the 
sayings, seventy-three of which were obviously not meant to 
be dominical sayings at all and eleven which were wrongly 
quoted as such. The residue he divides into (a) forty-four 
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valueless agrapha 1 : (b) thirteen possibly valuable agrapha: (c) 
fourteen definitely valuable agrapha. Actually Ropes tends 
towards leniency rather than stringency in his criticism, and 
there are several instances where we must reject what Ropes 
himself was prepared to accept. 2 In the following period the 
critical study of the agrapha was carried further, notably by 
Walter Bauer. 3 

In this essay we shall disregard from the outset the seventy- 
three sayings which, as Ropes has proved, were not intended as 
dominical sayings at all, 4 also those sayings attributed to the 
Christ-Child in the apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy and the 
lengthy discourses of a conventional kind frequently placed in 
the mouth of Jesus in the apocryphal literature, especially after 
his resurrection, 5 as well as the Mohammedan agrapha already 
mentioned on p. 7. On the other hand we must add the 

1 Nos. 85-127 plus No. 98a in the appendix. 

2 Of 14 agrapha (Nos. 141-54) regarded by Ropes as valuable, six 
must in our opinion be eliminated. No. 142 (Justin, Dial , 47) must 
disappear because of its attestation (see p. 2Sf.) .On No. 145 (Rev. 
16.15) see p. 5. As to No. 147 (Jerome, In Ezech. 18.7: “In that 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, 
this is reckoned as one of the worst crimes: 'who perturbs the spirit of his 
brother ”’) it is questionable whether this is really a lost saying, and not 
merely a variant of Matt. 18.6: “whoso shall cause one of these little 
ones to stumble”. On No. 149 (2 Clem. 5.2-4) see p. 9. On No. 152 
(from ‘A.Z. 16b, 17a) see pp. ioff. On No. 153 (Cod. D at Matt. 
20.28) see p. 6f.—In Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible , Extra Vol., 
pp. 343ff., Ropes himself later (1904) reduced the number of valuable 
agrapha from 14 to 10. He eliminates No. 145 (see above in this foot¬ 
note), No. 149 (ibid.), No. 150 (Origen In Matt . tom. XV.14), and 
No. 151 (Eusebius, Theophania syr. 4.12). 

3 W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen 
Apokryphen , Tubingen 1909, pp. 377-415. 

4 To Ropes Nos. 1-73 we must add Ropes No. 91 (proof that 
Justin, Apol. 1.15.8, is not a lost dominical “saying will be found in 
E. Klostermann, ZNW , 6 (1905), pp. I05f., and Apocrypha III 2 , 1911, 
p. 6), No. 97 (proof in Ropes himself, p. 102), No. 147 (see above, 
footnote 2). 

5 E.g., the Epistula Apostolorum (translation of the Ethiopic and 
Coptic versions by H. Duensing, in Kleine Texte , Heft 152, 1925). 
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material which has been made available since 1896 by the 
papyrus discoveries and by later discoveries from literary 
sources. This leaves us with a little more than one hundred 
lost sayings. 1 They vary in value—a mixed bag of tares and 
wheat, more tares than wheat! It is necessary to sift. We have 
no intention of pursuing the kind of critical work already 
illustrated in section 2 in each individual instance, but will 
content outselves with indicating the most important factors. 
As we examine the authenticity of these sayings, they fall 
quite naturally into seven groups. These are set out in the 
following section, and in a way they may be regarded as a 
series of concentric circles: the further we proceed, the smaller 
the amount of material, which in any case is not very extensive, 
and the harder it is to make a decision about its authenticity. 
The first group contains sayings the character of which is 
beyond all doubt. 

Tendentious inventions 

A number of different motives have led to the tendentious 
invention of dominical sayings. Most conspicuous is the urge 
to find sanction for sectarian opinion in the teaching of Jesus. 
In the Gospel of Philip, a Gnostic product, we read the 
following: 

“The Lord revealed unto me what the soul must say as it 
goeth up to heaven, and how it must answer each of the 
powers above. ‘I have taken knowledge of myself and have 
gathered myself together out of every quarter and have not 
sown children unto the Ruler but have rooted out his roots 
and gathered together the members that were scattered 
abroad and I know thee who thou art for I belong to the 
higher powers/ ” 2 

1 The exact total depends on the extent to which we include the 
textual variants in the MSS. of the Gospels and those papyrus fragments 
whose reconstruction is uncertain. 

2 Epiphanius, Haer . 26.13. 
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This is Gnostic language. The Gnostics were greatly con¬ 
cerned about the soul’s ascent to heaven after death, and 
especially about the password it would need when it came 
face to face with the cosmic spirits who would bar its way. So 
the password for the heavenly voyage of the soul is here given 
additional sanction by placing it in the mouth of Jesus. Such 
brazen forgeries are however remarkably rare. Ascetical ten¬ 
dencies are attributed to Jesus in the saying from the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians quoted on p. 17: “I came to 
destroy the works of the female” (this is a modification of 
1 John 3.8), and again in Saying No. 2 of Oxyr. Pap. 1: “If ye 
fast not from the world ye shall not find the kingdom of God, 
and if ye keep not the Sabbath after the manner of the 
Sabbath 1 ye shall not see the Father” (p. 13). With this saying 
we have reached a border-line case between this group and the 
next, for in form at any rate it is not so very different from 
canonical sayings such as Matt. 18.3. 

Another motive for tendentious inventions is apologetic. 
This is for instance the motive behind the version of Jesus’ 
baptism which is found in the Gospel of the Hebrews. Here 
Jesus at first refuses to be baptized because he is conscious of 
his own sinlessness. 2 The sayings in the Talmud which are 
intended to discredit Jesus are really due to the same motive 
working in the opposite direction. On the whole the number 
of such inventions is smaller than we might have expected. 

Tendentious modifications 

These cases are slightly more numerous. As a general rule, 
heretics shrank from actually inventing sayings, preferring in¬ 
stead to take genuine sayings and transform their meaning. For 
instance, Matt. 10.9 has been modified in ascetic circles so as to 
make Jesus demand the renunciation of property. So instead of 

1 See p. 13, footnote 1. 2 Jerome, Adv. Pelag. III.2. 
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“Get you neither gold, nor silver, nor brass” we have: “Get 
you nothing upon earth.” 1 The Ebionites, who under Elcha- 
saitic influence 2 were opposed to the sacrificial cultus, have 
altered Luke 22.15 as follows: “Have I desired to eat this flesh 
of the Passover with you?” 3 In these instances the desired 
modification has been achieved simply by a change in the 
wording. In our discussion of Oxyr. Pap. 655 (see above, 
pp. i6fl), we came across a different procedure, viz., the 
addition of a concluding clause. Thus the saying about the 
lilies of the field was transformed into an argument for sexual 
abstinence. 

Errors of memory 

But the spurious sayings are no means solely tendentious 
inventions: such cases are in fact in a definite minority. There 
is a considerable number of sayings which has arisen from the 
erroneous attribution to Jesus of sayings, e.g., of an apostle, a 
prophet, a quotation from a psalm, an apocalyptic saying, a 
proverb, a religious or ethical maxim, or a liturgical formula. 
We have already met (pp. 8f.) a fragment of Jewish apocalyptic 
speculation erroneously attributed to Jesus by Papias, and later 
(pp. 28f.) we shall be discussing^a saying which, though 
attributed to Jesus by Justin, is probably derived from 
Pseudo-Ezekiel. 

Expansions of Gospel sayings 

There are far more numerous instances of sayings which at 
first sight look new, but are really no more than expansions of 
sayings preserved in our Gospels. In most cases it is an ampli- 

1 Ephraem Syrus, Testamentum (Opp. Graece, ed. Assemaiii, II.232), 
cf. Ropes, pp. I02f., Resch, pp. I98f. 

2 J. Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 av.J.-C.- 
300 ap.J.-C.), Gembloux 1935, pp- 17if. 

3 Epiphanius, Haer. XXX.22. 
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fication, a rhetorical embellishment, elucidation, improvement 
(e.g., of coarse expressions), sometimes inaccurate quotation 
or the harmonization of synoptic parallels, conflation of dif¬ 
ferent logia, or the adjustment of a saying to some later 
situation in the Church. A favourite procedure is to expand a 
saying in accordance with the law of parallelismus membrorum. 
Thus, as we have seen, Luke 10.16, a saying consisting of three 
clauses, acquires the addition of a fourth clause (pp. 5f.), which, 
though complying with the law of parallelism, destroys the 
power of the saying. The saying about the prophet who was 
not without honour save in his own country is expanded by 
the addition of a parallel saying about the physician who can¬ 
not heal his own acquaintances (Oxyr. Pap. 1, Saying No. 5, 
see p. 13). And the saying, “There is nothing hid, save that it 
should be manifested ”, is expanded by the striking yet secon¬ 
dary parallel clause, “and (nothing is) buried that shall not be 
raised up” (Oxyr. Pap. 654, Saying No. 5, see p. 16). Often 
the expansions are so extensive as to raise the question whether 
they may not be independent sayings rather than mere em¬ 
bellishments (like those in the next group). Such embellish¬ 
ments, we thought, were to be found in Rom. 14.14 (p. 5), 
in Oxyr. Pap. 654, Sayings Nos. 2 (pp. i4f.) and 3 (p. 15). 

Sayings whim , though free from tendentiousness, are 
open to suspicion on the ground of subject matter 

By now the available material has shrunk to small dimen¬ 
sions. The fifth group consists of sayings whose content, 
though free from tendentiousness, indicates that they are 
spurious. Both Origen 1 and Jerome 2 inform us that they 
found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews the following 
saying attributed to Jesus: “Now my mother the Holy Spirit 

1 In Joh. tom. II.12(6); In Jeretn. hom. XV.4. 

2 In Mic. 7.7; In Isa. 40.9!?.; In Ez. 16.13. 
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took me and carried me up unto the great mountain Tabor.” 
This saying, which is dependent on Ezek. 8.3, is so grotesque, 
that, so far as I am aware, no one has ventured to defend its 
authenticity. On similar grounds we felt obliged to question 
the authenticity of the saying in 2 Clem. (p. 9), which looks 
like 
ings, 

in some MSS. after Matt. 20.28 (pp. 6f.) 

Sayings which cannot be genuine because of their attestation 

In this final group it is often difficult to come to a definite 
conclusion. The sayings in question are unassailable as regards 
their subject matter, and it is only external considerations 
which compel us to reject them. How difficult a decision may 
be in any given instance has already been seen from the case of 
Pap. Eg. 2 (pp. i8ff.). Included in this group are a number of 
textual variants in the New Testament, whose attestation is so 
late that they cannot be authentic, though their subject matter 
gives no ground for suspicion. A case in point is the doxology 
at the end of the Lord's Prayer (Matt. 6.13b) 1 ; also the sayings 
found in some MSS. after Luke 9.55*56, the addition in the 
Diatessaron after Matt. 17.26: “Simon said: ‘Yea.’ Jesus 
saith: ‘Do thou then also give, as though thou wert a 
stranger.’”, the addition in Codex D after Luke 22.27 (“And 
ye profit by my serving you as the servant” 2 ), etc. It is 
particularly difficult to be sure about the saying given us by 
Justin: “Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ said: Wherein I find 
you, there will I judge you.” 3 This is a stern warning in view 

1 It should be emphatically stated that the secondary character of this 
doxology does not justify its total rejection. For according to contem¬ 
porary analogies Jesus must have intended that the Our Father should 
conclude with a doxology, but would have left the user to fill it in 
for himself. 

2 That is to say, by my serving you as a servant. 

3 Dial 5 47. 


an artificially constructed link between two genuine say- 
, and also the opening clause of the addition which appears 
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of the parousia. Jesus will not bother about the past; what he 
will look for is the state in which he finds his disciples. This is 
just what Jesus might have said, for it is similar in purport to 
the saying, “We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets. He shall say: I tell you I know not 
whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 
(Luke I3.26f.; cf. Matt. 7.22E) 1 Moreover it is exceedingly 
well attested, for, as we have already noted (p. 9), Justin 
Martyr is the oldest of primitive Christian writers to give us 
a lost saying of historical value. At the same time, however, 
there is something suspicious about its attestation. It is a very 
frequently quoted saying, 2 and, apart from Justin, no other 
writer ever attributed it to Jesus. Usually it is quoted without 
any indication as to its source, and if the source is mentioned, 
it is ascribed to Ezekiel 3 or quite generally to one of the 
prophets. 4 It is hardly conceivable that the dominical origin 
of such a frequently quoted saying should have been so 
entirely forgotten and a less exalted origin become generally 
accepted, so we must assume that this saying came from the 
apocryphal Book of Ezekiel, and was mistakenly attributed to 
Jesus by Justin. 5 

1 It should be noted that this saying is paralleled as regards its subject 
matter by a saying in the Talmud: “The Holy One, blessed be he, 
judgeth a man only in respect of the hour wherein he standeth” 
(j. R.H. 1.3 (57a. 57 ed. princ. Venice 1523), a saying of R. Jehoshuah 
ben Levi, c. 250; cf. A. Marmorstein, “Miscellen”, ZNW, 25 (1926), 
pp. 257f.)—but the assertion is applied to divine providence in general, 
not, as in Justin’s agraphon, to the Last Judgement. 

2 Resch, pp. 322ff. and p. 102, gives twenty instances from the 
second to the fifteenth centuries. 

3 Athanasius, Vita S. Antonii 15 (P.L. 73.136A); Johannes Climacus 
(died 606), Scala paradisi, c. 7 (P.G. 88.812D). 

4 Instances given in Ropes, pp. I38f.; Resch, p. 324. 

5 This is also Resch’s conclusion, pp. 322-5. Cf. M. R. James, The 
Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament , London 1920, p. 68; K. Holl, 
“Das Apokryphon Ezechiel”, in Gesamrnelte Aufsdtze, II, Tubingen 
1928, p. 41. In favour of its authenticity: Ropes, pp. I39f. 
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Sayings of historical value 

By a process of elimination we are left with twenty-one 
sayings whose attestation and subject matter do not give rise 
to objections of weight, which are perfectly compatible with 
the genuine teaching of our Lord, and which have as high a 
claim to authenticity as the sayings recorded in our four 
Gospels. (The reader is asked particularly to note this criterion 
of authenticity.) Indeed, many of these twenty-one sayings 
possess an even higher historical value than for instance many 
of the sayings attributed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. In the 
present work we shall confine ourselves to sayings in this last 
group. 

The Importance of the Lost Sayings 
for the Study of the Gospels 

There is no need to emphasize the importance of any addi¬ 
tional information about Jesus and his message both for 
theological studies and for the life of the Church. If we have 
ears to hear, the stories and sayings of Jesus reproduced in Part 
2 will speak for themselves. 

Let us at this point content ourselves with a brief considera¬ 
tion of some of the by-products of our work for the study of 
the Gospels, (i) As far as their attestation goes, it is noticeable 
how valuable the stories about Jesus outside the Gospels are 
compared with the sayings attributed to him. There can be no 
doubt about the genuinely Palestinian colour of all three 
stories about Jesus which we shall be considering in the 
following pages. That apphes not only to their themes (the 
keeping of the law, regulations for purity and Sabbath obser¬ 
vance) but also to their details. It is also noticeable how rarely 
we find secondary material 1 in the older extra-canonical 

1 E.g., the Jordan scene in Pap. Egerton 2, and the account of the 
first resurrection appearance to James, which according to Jerome, De 
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stories about Jesus. The case is very different with the extra- 
canonical sayings. The reason for this is that the sayings were 
far more easily susceptible of modification, expansion, falsi¬ 
fication, and invention than the stories. 1 (2) We reach a 
strange result, of great importance for biblical theology, when 
we try (as in the following pages) to piece together the stories 
and sayings outside the Gospels into a cross-section of the 
teaching of Jesus. We are at once struck by the prominence of 
the conflicts between Jesus and the Pharisees, the relatively 
large number of apocalyptic sayings, and above all by the 
amount of space occupied by the ethical teaching, in particular 
the kaleidoscopic variety of the forms assumed by the com¬ 
mandment of love. On the other hand sayings concerning the 
Gospel in the Gospels, the offer of forgiveness and salvation to 
sinners, are almost entirely absent. There is only one possible 
echo of Isa. S 3 2 The reason for this is most probably that all 
the known sayings of Jesus on those subjects were already 
included in the four Gospels. Common to all these sayings is 
their tremendous and arresting earnestness—they are never 
afraid to call a spade a spade—and their sense of majesty and 
authority. (3) Finally, we must refer to an important negative 
conclusion to which the study of the agrapha leads us, a con¬ 
clusion which Ropes (pp. I59f.) had emphasized long ago: the 
extra-canonical literature, taken as a whole, manifests a sur¬ 
prising poverty. The bulk of it is legendary, and bears the 

Viris Illustr. 2, was found in the Gospel of the Hebrews; the dialogue 
between Jesus and his mother and brethren about his baptism by John, 
also found in the Gospel of the Hebrews (see above, p. 25), may belong 
here. It should be noted however that we have only fragments of the 
Jordan scene, and a final judgement about this story is not possible. Also 
an appearance to James is mentioned in 1 Cor. 15.7, though there it is 
not the first appearance. 

1 This confirms an opinion first put forward by J. Wellhausen, 
Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien 2 , Berlin 1911, p. 76, “contrary to 
the commonly accepted opinion ”. 

2 Oxyr. Pap. 1, Saying No. 3, cf. p. 73. 
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clear mark of forgery. Only here and there, amid a mass of 
worthless rubbish, do we come across a priceless jewel. The 
range of material which is of any use to the historian is remark¬ 
ably small. “There was not any there”, says Ropes (pp. I59f.). 
That is undoubtedly an exaggeration. Of course the evident 
failure of Papias, the first collector of agrapha (p. 8), shows 
how little there was. But now that the papyrus discoveries 
have to some extent enlarged the amount of material which 
the historian can use, the value of the extra-canonical tradition 
must be placed a little higher than it was by Ropes. The loss of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is particularly to be 
deplored. But all this does not alter the general picture. The 
real value of the tradition outside the Gospels is that it throws 
into sharp relief the unique value of the canonical Gospels 
themselves. If we would learn about the life and message of 
Jesus, we shall find what we want only in the four canonical 
Gospels. The lost dominical sayings may supplement our 
knowledge here and there in important and valuable ways, but 
they cannot do more than that. 


Our Task 

Hitherto the study of the agrapha has been confined ex¬ 
clusively to the discussion of authenticity. It has got bogged 
down in this preliminary spade-work, and as a result the lost 
sayings have remained mainly a matter for the expert. No one 
has as yet attempted an exposition of the valuable sayings. 
That task is all the more pressing, since of these sayings, no less 
than of those in the canonical Gospels, it may be said: Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life” 
(John 6.68). 
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Preliminary Observations 

the reader is again reminded of our principle of selection. Our 
attention will be confined to those agrapha which in our 
opinion have the same claim to historicity as the sayings in our 
four Gospels. The question to be asked in every instance is: 
Could this saying stand as well in one of the canonical Gospels 
(including the fourth) ? 

Where a saying is open to suspicion because of its subject 
matter, its form, or its textual attestation, the heading is pre¬ 
ceded by an asterisk. In such cases the objections are discussed 
and assessed. 

A. Three Stories about Jesus 

*1. THE RICH YOUNG MAN 

In the Gospel according to the Hebrews the story of the 
Rich Young Man appears in a form which shows deviations 
from that with which we are familiar from the first three 
Gospels (Mark io.iyff.; Matt. I9.i6ff.; Luke i8.i8ff). It is 
true that the beginning is very similar to the version in the 
Gospels: 

“The second of the rich men said unto him: ‘Master, 
what good tiling can I do and live?’ He said unto him: ‘O 
man, do that which is in the law and the prophets.’ He 
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answered him: ‘I have kept them.’ He said unto him: ‘Go, 
sell all thou ownest, and distribute it to the poor, and come, 
follow me.’” 

Thus far the story is familiar enough. But it continues: 

“But the rich man began to scratch his head, and it 
pleased him not. And the Lord said unto him: ‘ How canst 
thou say, I have kept the law and the prophets? For it is 
written in the law: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self, and lo, many of thy brethren, sons of Abraham, are 
clad in filth, dying of hunger, and thine house is full of many 
good things, and naught at all goeth out of it unto them.’” 

The conclusion rejoins the Gospel version: 

“And he turned and said unto Simon his disciple, who 
was sitting by him: ‘Simon, Son of Jonah, it is easier for a 
camel to enter in by a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’” 

Coepit autem dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. Et 
dixit ad eum Dominus: Quomodo dicis, legem feci et prophetas? 
Quoniam scriptum est in lege: Diliges proximum tuum sicut te 
ipsum; et ecce multi fratres tuifilii Abrahae amicti sunt stercore , 
morientes prae fame, et dotnus tua plena est multis bonis , et non 
egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eosA 

The first question is, have we here a secondary expansion of 
the Matthean version 1 2 of the story of the Rich Young Man, 
with the apparent addition of a series of picturesque traits 

1 Origen, In Matt. tom. XV. 14 (only in the Latin text). 

2 The version in the Gospel of the Hebrews is closest to that in Matt., 
which is what we should expect from this work: 

(a) The question: “ Quid bonumfaciens vivam?** is paralleled only by 
Matt. 19.16 (in Mark and Luke the word “good” is combined with 
the address). 

(b) The only parallel to “leges fac” occurs in Matt. 19.17. 

(c) The commandment to love the neighbour is mentioned only in 
Matt. (19.19b). 
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suggested by Matt. 19.19b (“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”) and the omission of the ostensibly offensive assertion 
that only God is good (Matt. 19.17) P 1 There are a number of 
weighty objections against the conclusion that these features 
are secondary. This new version of the story not only adds a 
few vivid details to the situation (Jesus is dealing with two rich 
men 2 ; the embarrassment of the rich man is brought out by 
his scratching his head; Jesus is seated with Peter at his side). It 
not only suggests local Palestinian colour (the expression “sons 
of Abraham”; the personification of dead matter in the phrase 
“nothing goes out of the house to the poor”; the seated post¬ 
ure of the Teacher) but is quite in keeping with the teaching 
of Jesus. For Jesus gave a central place to the commandment to 
love the neighbour (Lev. 19.18). The description of the plight 
of the poor is reminiscent of Luke i6.2of., the coarse language 
recalls Oxyr. Pap. 840 (pp. 36f.). Descent from Abraham is 
elsewhere urged by Jesus as a motive for helping the dis¬ 
tressed in body and soul (Luke 13*16; 19.9). Another primi¬ 
tive feature is the use of “brother” in the wider sense of 
fellow-Israelite, as in the earlier strata of the Gospel tradition, 
cf. p. 82. When compared with the Gospel version, the text 
displays a curious combination of abbreviation and expan¬ 
sion. 3 Despite this however, it does not look like an artificial 
compilation, for in itself it is remarkably compact and con¬ 
sistent and possesses a clearer unity than the Matthean version, 
which bears visible traces of being a revision of the Markan 
form. 4 Most important, and to my mind conclusive, is the 
moral urgency which characterizes the new material. All these 

1 Resch, pp. 216-18; J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evan- 
gelien 2 , Berlin 1911, pp. Ii4f. For the primitive character of these 
features, Ropes, pp. I47f. (See however above, p. 23, footnote 2.) 

2 This may however be a secondary duplication similar to those in 
Matt. 8.28; 20.30. 

3 Cf. Ropes, p. 147. 

4 J. Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 115. 
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considerations suggest that we have here an independent 
version of the story of the Rich Young Man. 

It is an encounter between Jesus and Pharisaic Man, the 
religious man who has too good an opinion of himself. He is 
quite sure he has fulfilled all the law’s demands. There is 
nothing on his conscience, and he has done everything that can 
be expected of a respectable member of society. Jesus tries him 
out—the Saviour of the poor reminds him of their distress. 
The simplest of brotherly duties is enough to demonstrate how 
hollow his pretensions are. Then Jesus is very stem with him, 
as he always is with those who, unlike flagrant sinners, preen 
themselves on their piety and virtue, and are satisfied they are 
doing the will of God. He reproaches him bitterly. How can 
he say he has done God’s will and fulfilled his duty ? How can 
he maintain he is a decent fellow ?—And all the time there are 
many of his brethren, covered in filth, starving to death, and 
his own house is full of good things. How can he say, “I have 
done the will of God”? 

2. JESUS MEETS A PHARISAIC CHIEF PRIEST 
IN THE OUTER COURT OF THE TEMPLE 

On pp. iyf. we mentioned a leaf of parchment which came 
from a miniature book of the Gospels designed for use as an 
amulet: Oxyr. Pap. V 840, discovered in 1905. 1 Lines 1-7 of 

1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri , Vol. V (1907), No. 840; 
the same. Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel, 1908; A. Biichler in The 
Jewish Quarterly Review , 20 (1907-8), pp. 330-46; E. Preuschen, “Das 
neue Evangelienfragment von Oxyrhynchos ,, , ZNW , 9 (1908), pp. 
1-11; A. Harnack in Preuss. Jahrbilcher, Vol. 131 (1908), pp. 20iff.= 
Aus Wissenschaft undLeben, II, 1911, pp. 237-50; E. Schiirer in Theol. Lit. 
Zeitung , 33 (1908), col. 170-2; H. B. Swete, Zwei neue Evangelien- 
fragmente (Kleine Texte 31), 1908, pp. 3-9; A. Sulzbach, “Zum 
Oxyrhynchus-Fragment”, ZNW, 9 (1908), pp. I75f.; L. Blau, “Das 
neue Evangelienfragment von Oxyrhynchos buch- und zauber- 
geschichtlich betrachtet”, ibid., pp. 204-15 ; A. Marmorstein in ZNW, 
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this leaf contain the ending of a discourse by Jesus at Jerusalem 
(on this cf. pp.93f.), and then follows an unknown story about 
Jesus: 

7 And he took them 1 

with him into the place of purity 2 itself and 
walked in the Temple enclosure. And there came near 

10 a Pharisee, a chief priest, Levi 
by name, and met them and said 
unto the Saviour: “Who hath given thee leave 
to tread this place of purity and to 
look upon these holy vessels without thy first bathing 
thyself and 

15 even without thy disciples having washed their 
feet? But unclean as thou art 

hast thou walked in this Temple enclosure, which is a 
clean 

place, wherein no one walketh but one that hath 
bathed himself and (or) changed his clothes 

20 nor presumeth to look upon these 

holy vessels?” And straightway the Saviour stopped 
with his disciples and answered: 

“How is it then with thee? For thou art here in the Temple. 
Art thou then 

clean?” He said unto him: “I am clean, for I have 
bathed 

15 (1914), pp. 336—8; H. Waitz in E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen 2 , 1924, pp. i8f.; E. Riggenbach, “Das Wort Jesu im 
Gesprach mit dem Hohenpriester”, ZNW, 25 (1926), pp. 140-4; J. 
Jeremias, “Der Zusammenstoss Jesu mit dem pharisaischen Ober- 
priester auf dem Tempelplatz”, Coniect. Neotest. XI in honorem A. 
Fridrichsen (1947), pp. 97-108. 

1 The disciples. 

2 'Ayv£UTT)piov: this word; not otherwise attested in Jewish Greek, 
means, most probably, the Inner Court, more precisely the Court of 
the Israelites. This follows from the regulations mentioned in I2ff. for 
entry into the hagneuterion (see pp. 4iff.). 
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25 myself in the pool of David, and went down into 
the one stair 

and came up by the other, and have put on white 
clean 

raiment and (only) then came I hither 
and have looked upon these holy 

30 vessels.” Then said the Saviour 

unto him: “ Woe unto you ye blind that 
see not! Thou hast washed thyself in water 
that is poured forth, in which dogs and swine 
lie night and day, and didst 

35 wash and scour thine outer skin, which 
harlots also and flute girls an¬ 
oint, bathe, scour, and 
beautify to arouse 
desire in men, but inwardly 

40 they are filled with scorpions and with 
all manner of ev]il. But I and 
my disciples], of whom thou sayest, that we had not 
bathed, have bath\ed ourselves in the liv¬ 
ing, clean?] water, which cometh down from [the] 
Father in heaven . B]ut woe unto them .. 

7 Kcxi TrapaAa(3cbv ocutous 

doT)yay£v eis auTO to ayvEUTrjpiov Kai 

TT£pl£7T&T£l £V TCO lEpcp. KCXI TTpOOEfA-] 

10 Ocbv Oapicraios tis apyiepeus A£u[ds] 
to ovoiaa auvETuyev auTOis Kai £[rn£v] 

TCO CTGOTfjpr Tis 6TT£Tp£Vp£V croi ttcxt[£iv] 
touto to ayv£UTf)piov Kai 15 eiv [tocO-] 

Ta tcx ayia aK£ur| iif]T£ Aouaa[|i]£v[co] n[f)-] 

15 te (Jif^v tcov pia0r|Tcov aou tous Tr[68as [3a-] 
TTTiaOEVTCov; aAAa n£noAu[ji|i£VOs] 

£TraTT|aas touto to kpov, t[6ttov OV-] 

Ta KaGapov, ov ouSe'is a[AAos £i [xr\] 

AoucranEvos Kai aAAa[^as tcx ev5u- j 
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20 licrrcx ttoctei, ouSe o[pav ToAjJia tcxOtoc] 
toc ayia ctkeuti. Kai cr[Ta0els eu0us 6 acoTt)p] 
a[uv t]ois |JiaOr|Tai[s ocutou cnT£Kpi0r|*] 

2u ouv evTauOa gov ev tco iepco Ka0a- 
peuets; Asysi ocutco ekeivos* Ka0ap£uco* sAouaa- 

25 jiriv yap ev tt) Aiijivt] tou AausiS Kai 5i 5 ete- 

paS KAlliOCKOS KOCTEAOcbv 6i* ETEpas 
a[v]f]A0ov, Kai Aeukcx EvSujjiaTa eve- 
SuaapiTjv Kai Ka0apa, Kai tote f]A0ov 
Kai upoaE(3A£ya toutois tois ayiois 

30 okeueo-iv. c O aooTfjp Trpos ocutov cctto- 
[Kpi]0£is eIttev* Ouai TuepAoi \xr\ opoov- 
t[e]s* au eAouogo toutois tois 
u[5]aai(v), ev ols kuves Kai yoxpoi (3e(3At)v- 
[Tai] vuktos Kai f]|i£pas* Kai viyans- 

35 [v]0S TO EKTOS 5£pna EOliTj^CO, OTTEp 

[Ka]i ai Tropvai Kai a[i] auAr|Tpi6£s iJiupi- 
[^loufatv K]ai Aououaiv Kai a[jif|X oucrl 
[Kai KjaAAcoTii^ouai Tipos £Tn0un(- 
, [av t]cov av0pdbTTCov, ev8o0ev 5e ekei- 

40 [vai TT£TrA]f)poo(v)Tai cncopTnoov Kai 
[Traaris a6i]Kias. eycb 5e Kai oi 
[pa0r|Tai [ xo \ j ,] ous Asysis |ir] (3£|3a- 
[miEVOus, (3E(3a]mjE0a ev 05aai £66- 
[ai Kai Ka0apois toT]s eA0ouctiv octto [tou] 

45 [.aA]Aa ouai [t]ois. 1 

This pearl of Gospel artistry has never received the attention 
it deserves. For unfortunately, when it was first published in 
1907, the editors, following the advice of so eminent an 

1 Text according to H. B. Swete, Zwei neue Evangelienfragwente 
(Klcine Texte 31), Bonn-Berlin *1908, 2 i924, pp. 4 f., with slight 
alterations: lines 36f. reconstructed by Swete pupi[£]ou[(jca. Lines 43L 
£co[fjs aicoviou tois KajTeAOoOaiv, which however sounds too 
Johannine for our text. 
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authority as E. Schiirer, dismissed it in toto as a fantastic inven¬ 
tion, on the ground that the author was ignorant of Jewish 
institutions in the time of Jesus, especially the Temple and its 
ritual. For most people that was the end of the matter. Un¬ 
justly so, for as we shall see, the objections which were raised 
at the time and which have been raised subsequently no longer 
hold good to-day. So it is high time to rescue this story from 
undeserved oblivion. 

Let us examine these objections briefly. 1 The phrase “a 
Pharisaic archiereus Levi” is suspect only if we translate 
“ archiereus ” as “High Priest”. For it is perfectly true that there 
was never a High Priest of this name. But we are now aware 
that archiereus could mean not only “High Priest” but also 
“chief priest”, 2 and in the present context this translation is 
actually demanded by the absence of the definite article. It 
therefore follows that this Levi who takes Jesus to task was a 
chief priest, and consequently was either one of the Temple 
Treasurers or the chief of the Temple police. 3 Either alterna¬ 
tive would suit his demeanour. If he was a Treasurer, he would 
be the custodian of the sacred vessels which Jesus is inspecting. 
If he was the chief of the Temple police, he would be respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of order within the premises of the 
Temple. There is other evidence that some of the priests were 
also members of the Pharisaic party. 4 

Jesus is examining the sacred vessels (lines I3f., cf. 2ofl). 
This might be held to prove the author’s complete ignorance 
of the Temple ritual only so long as it was supposed that the 
vessels in question were actually in the Holy Place. Strange to 
say, this has almost invariably been assumed without question, 

1 1 have argued the case at length in my essay in the Studies presented 
to Fridrichsen, mentioned on p. 36, footnote 1, and the contents of this 
essay are partly reproduced in what follows. 

2 J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, II B, Leipzig-Gottingcn 1937, 
pp. 33-40. 

3 Ibid., pp. 23-33. 


4 Ibid., pp. I27f. 
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and if that were the meaning of the text, it would indeed be 
worthless. But the meaning is quite different. The forecourts 
of the Temple were surrounded by chambers in which the 
vast treasures of the Temple were stored. They included 
several chambers for the ninety-three vessels of silver and gold 
which were needed for the daily sacrifices, 1 for spare vessels, 2 
and for various other vessels which benefactors had presented 
to the Temple. 3 In the latter instance the donor brought his 
gift in person to the storage chamber, a circumstance from 
which we may infer that these chambers were accessible to the 
laity. Thus the statement in our text that Jesus and his disciples 
were looking at these vessels occasions no real difficulty at all. 

There would seem to be real difficulty in the picture our 
text gives of the ceremonial of the Temple. In lines 12-21 Levi 
asserts that members of the laity who wished to enter the 
hagneuterion 4 must first submit to a bath of cleansing (lines 
14,19), and then change their clothes (line I9f.). What are the 
facts ? It is an undoubted fact that any visitor to the Temple 
precincts, even if he wanted to proceed no further than this 
point, was required to divest himself of his staff, shoes, and 
wallet, and to see that he had no dust on his feet. 5 Moreover it 
is known that the Court of the Israelites, as distinct from the 
Court of the Gentiles and the women, could only be entered 
by those Israelites who were in state of complete levitical 
purity. No one, says the Mishnah, may enter the Inner Court 
“unless he has previously offered the required sacrifice after 
being cleansed from levitical impurity.” 6 And in similar vein 
Josephus says that “any man who had not completed his 
purification was refused admission into the Inner Court”. 7 

1 Tam. 3.4. 2 Chagh. 3.8. 3 Sheq. 5.6. 

4 P. 37, note 2. 5 Ber. 9.5. 6 Kel. 1.8. 

7 Bell.Jud. V.5.6 § 227. Further, C. Apionem II.8 § 104: only “masculi 
Judaeorum mutidi existentes atque purificati ” were allowed to enter the 
Court of the Israelites. 
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According to John 11.55 the practice must have looked some¬ 
thing like this: the festival pilgrims (we may suppose that 
Jesus is at Jerusalem for that purpose) were careful to reach 
Jerusalem anything from seven to ten days before the feast 
began so as to have time to “sanctify” themselves beforehand, 
i.e., to get rid of any impurity they had incurred since their 
previous visit to the Temple. For this they needed seven days. 1 
But even after he had performed the ceremonies of purifica¬ 
tion, including a bath, a visitor to the forecourt of the 
Israelites was still required by Rabbinic precept 2 to take a bath 
from the next day onwards before entering. If lines I2-I9a 
contain nothing contrary to these regulations, there is still a 
difficulty in the lines which immediately follow. There is no 
evidence that the change of clothing mentioned in lines i9b-2o 
was ever required of the laity. It is by no means certain how¬ 
ever that this is the real meaning of the text. It should be noted 
that the charge against Jesus and his disciples as laymen is that 
they had not taken the bath and washed their feet (lines 12-16), 
which is exactly what the regulations required. Lines 18-21 
then go on to describe in purely general terms the ritual of 
purification required before entry into the inner court: ( a ) 
Lines i8-i9a, the bath (for all); ( b ) Lines i9b-20, a change of 
clothing (for the officiating priests only). This is a perfectly 
possible interpretation if the copulative in line 19 has the sense 
of “or”, as often in Semitic languages. 3 It is not even a case of 

1 At any rate in the case of impurity incurred through touching a 
corpse (Num. 19.12,19). Since, however, not only direct contact with a 
corpse but even stepping over a grave (Matt. 23.27) or entering the 
house of a gentile (John 18.28) entailed this kind of impurity, every 
pilgrim had in fact to regard himself as having become ritually impure 
since his last pilgrimage. 

2 In Yoma 30 a b. 

3 There is no other way of saying “or”, “alternatively” in Semitic, 
apart from the conjunction “we” (=“and”), since the conjunction 
“0” has a stronger disjunctive force. Hence an alternative is almost 
invariably expressed by a copulative. This usage has never been 
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clumsy expression, for anyone familiar with the Temple 
ritual would see at once that the copulative in line 19 was 
meant not as an addition, but an alternative (“or”, “alterna¬ 
tively”). On the contrary, the casual way in which familiarity 
with the Temple ritual is taken for granted (the bath as an 
obligation for the laity, and the change of clothing as an 
additional obligation for the officiating clergy before entering 
the Inner Court) is a clear sign of primitive tradition. 

That the existence of the pool of David in Jerusalem (line 
25) is nowhere else attested is no proof that it did not exist. 
For we know of another pool which has suffered a like fate, 
but whose existence has received striking confirmation in our 

thoroughly investigated in the N.T. Here are some examples from the 
O.T.: Gen. 26.11: “He that toucheth this man or (lit. “and”) his wife 
shall be put to death.” Exod. 12.5, of the passover lamb: “ Ye shall take 
it from the sheep or (lit. “and”) the goats.” 21.17: “And he that 
curseth his father or (lit. “and”) his mother shall surely be put to 
death.” Lev. 21.14; 1 Sam. 17.34: “and when there came a lion or 
(lit. “and”) a bear”. Jer. 44.28: “They shall know whose word shall 
stand, mine, or (lit. “and”) theirs”. (Cf. W. Gesenius and F. Buhl, 
Handworterbuch uber das Alte Testament 15 , Leipzig 1910, p. 187b; L. 
Kohler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 
Leyden 1953, p. 245a). Examples from the Hebrew of the Mishnah in 
M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, Oxford 1927, § 501, 
p. 235. Examples from the N.T.: Mark 3.22: “(They) said, He is 
possessed by Beelzebub, or else (kccI), By the prince of the devils he 
casteth out devils” (the two accusations, viz., demonic possession and 
alliance with the devil are quite distinct, and originate with different 
groups of Jesus’ enemies). 3.35: “For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, or (mi) sister, or (mi) mother” (by 
“brother” Jesus means his male followers, by “sister and mother” his 
female ones). 4.8,20: “some thirty-fold, some (mi) sixty-fold, some 
(mi) an hundredfold”. Matt. 12.37 (alternatives expressed by mi). 
21.23 (compared with Mark 11.27 and Luke 20.2). 22.6: “entreated 
them shamefully, or (mi) killed them” (the evangelist is thinking of 
the messengers of the New Covenant, and the various fates they met). 
Luke 13.18 (compared with Mark 4.30); 14.26 (compared with Matt. 
10.37). Cf. also Rom. 1.5 £Aa( 3 o|iev X®P lv KQ i AttootoA^v (unless 
this is case of hendiadys —yccpxv referring to the Church, cnToaToAf|V 
to Paul himself and his colleagues). 
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own day. The pool of Bethesda is also not mentioned in any 
contemporary literature apart from John 5.2. During the years 
1931-2 the present author was privileged to witness some 
laborious excavations beneath a pile of rubble to a depth of 
some sixty feet, the result of which was to prove beyond all 
doubt the existence of the lost pool of Bethesda. A huge 
double pool covering an area of some five thousand square 
yards was revealed, a hundred yards to the north of the 
Temple. 1 The two pools were separated by a wall of rock, one 
probably being intended for men, the other for women. 
There is no reason why the former should not have been 
called the pool of David. Their proximity to the Temple 
certainly suggests that they were used both by visitors to the 
Temple and by priests for their baths of purification, especially 
as Jerusalem was not very well equipped with such facilities. 

Line 32 reads literally: “thou hast washed thyself in this 
living water that is poured forth, in which dogs and swine lie 
night and day.” On the face of it there are two impossibilities 
here—swine in Jerusalem, and a chief priest bathing in the 
same pool as dogs and swine. But the demonstrative “this” 
should be ignored, as in the rendering given above, since it 
represents a superfluous demonstrative in the Aramaic 
original. 2 Hence lines 32-34 refer not to the actual water in 
the pool of David, but to external, earthly (“poured forth”) 
water in general, which as such has no real cleansing power. 
As for the dogs and swine, this is proverbial for unclean 
human beings (cf. Matt. 7.6; Rev. 22.15). How can water 
purify when the inwardly unclean lie in it without ceasing 
to be unclean? The fifth objection is as ill-founded as the 
others. 

1 J. Jeremias, Die Wiederentdeckung von Bethesda (Joh . 5.2), Got¬ 
tingen 1949. 

2 J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus , Oxford 1955, p. 126, 
footnotes 2, 3. The Parables of Jesus , London 1954, p. 28, footnote 
37- 
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I cannot agree that the severity with which Jesus speaks of 
the harlots and flute-girls (lines 34!?.) shows an attitude of 
contempt towards them which is quite unlike him. 1 It must 
never be forgotten that the background of Jesus’ gracious 
invitation to the outcasts and sinners was his stem call to 
repentance, which included, of course, abhorrence of the 
trade of harlots. Lines 34ff. are exactly the sort of thing we 
should expect from Jesus. We need only compare them with 
his denunciation of the Pharisees in Matt. 23.27ft 

“Woe unto you . . . Pharisees, hypocrites! 2 For ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, and of 
all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.” 

The parallel is striking, both in form and purport. In both 
passages we find the same contrast between a fair exterior and 
a reprehensible interior, the same candour and the same 
severity with every attempt to hide a foul interior by a 
specious outward show. 

A further objection has been raised against the conclusion 
of the text. In lines 4iff. Jesus classes himself with his disciples, 
asserting that both he and they are in need of the true cleansing, 
and that both he and they have participated in the same. This, 
we are told, is clear proof of the apocryphal character of the 
fragment. 2 But did not Jesus submit to the same cleansing as 
his disciples when he was baptized by John? And does he not 

1 H. B. Swete (see above, p. 36, footnote 1), p. 4. 

2 Matt. 23.27: “Scribes and Pharisees”. The parallel, Luke 11.44, 
rightly omits the scribes. Throughout the long discourse of Matt. 23 
the denunciations of the theologians and the members of the Pharisaic 
societies are conflated, whereas Luke carefully distinguishes between the 
very different denunciations Jesus addresses to the two groups, and 
rightly so. 

3 E. Riggenbach (see above, p. 36, footnote 1), pp. i43f. 
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foretell that at least some of his disciples will undergo the same 
baptism as he himself (Mark 10.38; cf. Luke 12.50)? Surely, 
the very fact that Jesus places his disciples on a level with him¬ 
self is a positive indication of early origin 1 : they are privileged 
to share with him the age of salvation. A more weighty con¬ 
sideration, however, is that we have in lines 42-44 the same 
play on words as in Mark 1.8; John 1.33 ; Acts 1.5; 11.16. In 
all these texts a comparison is drawn between water-baptism 
and Spirit-baptism; so too in this fragment Jesus contrasts the 
water-bath of purification with immersion in the water of life. 
He is not speaking of his own cleansing, but of his own par¬ 
ticipation in the purity of the age to come. And that is some¬ 
thing very different. 

All the objections which have been raised against the frag¬ 
ment would seem therefore to be unfounded, and if so, it is all 
the more remarkable that we possess a Rabbinic story which 
confirms the details of our text in more ways than one. 
“Shim* on (the priest, surnamed) the Virtuous, said in the 
presence of R. Elfezer (ben Hyrcanus, a.d. c. 90): ‘I have 
entered the precincts between the Temple and the altar (of 
burnt sacrifice) without having (previously) washed my 
hands and feet.' R. Eli‘ezer answered: ‘Art thou then better 
than the High Priest?’ ShinTon answered not a word. R. 
Eli‘ezer continued: ‘ So then, thou art ashamed to admit that 
(even) the High Priest’s dog is better than thou?’ To this 
Shim‘011 replied: ‘Rabbi, thou hast said it’ (i.e. thou art 
right). 2 Eli‘ezer continued: ‘In the service of the Temple! 
Even a High Priest would have had his skull split with a log. 
How didst thou manage that the overseer ( ba'al happul) did 
not catch thee? ’ ” 3 When we take into consideration moreover 

1 Like, e.g., John 9.4. 2 Cf. Matt. 26.25,64; 27.11. ' - 

3 Tos. Kelim B.Q. 1. 6 (ed. Zuckermandel 569. 22ff.). Cf. G. Dalman, 
“Der zweite Tempel zu Jerusalem”, in Paldstinajahrbuch , 5 (1909)* P- 
35; Billerbeck I 1922, p. 990. 
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the numerous Semitisms in our fragment, 1 as well as the close 
similarity in vocabulary and style with the synoptic Gospels, 
and the closeness of the story in its general purport to the 
teaching of the Gospels, 2 it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
this story represents a valuable tradition with sound local 
colour pointing to Jerusalem and closely akin in spirit to 
Mark 7.iff. 

Again, it is Pharisaic man encountering Jesus, this time on 
the offensive. Levi, who is apparently on duty as the overseer 
(see above: baal happul ), is proudly conscious of his privilege 
and duty when he rebukes Jesus for breaking the regulations 
of the Temple and aiding and abetting his disciples. The dis¬ 
ciples had not even washed their feet before entering the Holy 
Place! (lines I5f.) But Jesus is mostly to blame, for he is 
responsible for his disciples. In writing up the story the un¬ 
known evangelist has succeeded in conveying something of 
the chief priest’s indignation at their contempt for the Holy 
Place. 

The text does not offer any explanation of Jesus’ behaviour. 
Is he irreverent towards the sanctuary? By no means. His 
motive may be discovered from Mark 7.6-8. The regulation 
which insisted that even a clean person should take a bath 
before entering the court of the Israelites had no basis in the 
Torah, but like the rule about the washing of hands by lay 
people before a meal (Mark 7.iff) 3 was merely a Rabbinic 
refinement, and remained a matter of controversy down to 
the beginning of the second century. 4 But Jesus emphatically 
rejected all such Rabbinic refinements as “human tradition” 
(Mark 7.8), and deliberately refused to observe them. 

1 Evidence in the Fridrichsen-Festschrift (see above, p. 36, footnote 1); 
further above, p. 42, footnote 3. 

2 A. Harnack, Aus Wissenschaft und Leben , II, Giessen 1911, pp. 243b 

3 Billerbeck I (1922), pp. 695f. 

4 In Yoma 30a b. Cf. D. Hoffmann in Mischtiajot VI, Wiesbaden 1933, 
p. 13, footnote 62. 
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Jesus offers no defence of his conduct, but answers with a 
pointed question of his own: “How is it with thee? For thou 
too art here in the Temple. Art thou then clean?” (lines 23b) 
Are you really clean, Levi? 

With self-conscious pride the chief priest answers in the 
affirmative. Has he not bathed in the pool of David? Was he 
not careful to enter by the stairs of the unclean and to leave by 
the stairs of the clean? Has he not changed his clothes? Jesus 
answers with a woe: “Woe unto you, ye blind 1 that see not” 
(lines 3 if.). What is it that Levi does not see ?—That his purity, 
of which he is so confidently sure, is really no purity at all. 
He is in fact unclean, and Jesus must open his eyes for him. 
With a candour and severity, surpassed in our Gospels only by 
Mark 7.19 (also in a discourse about purity), with all that 
sternness which he reserved for the self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees, Jesus shows him what his purity is really worth, 
making use of two illustrations. First, Levi has washed himself 
in “poured out” water (i.e., ordinary, material water). As if 
that could make a man clean! The foulest of men, inwardly as 
unclean as dogs and swine, lie night and day (the night is 
mentioned first because the day begins at sunset) 2 in that kind 
of water and are no better than they were before, for they are 
as impure as ever (lines 32-34). Secondly, it is his body Levi 
has cleansed. As if that were purity! Even the harlots and flute- 
girls do that —in the service of vice, and with their inward 
parts full of venomous scorpions and all manner of evil (lines 
34-41). Such would-be purity is pure fallacy, a fond delusion, 
a lie. 

As for us—Jesus deliberately identifies himself with his dis¬ 
ciples—whom you rebuke for not bathing ourselves, we have 
bathed in the water of life, we have already entered the age to 

1 Blind = hardened (see below, p. 73). 

2 Mark 4.27; 5.5; Luke 2.37; Acts 20.31; 26.7; 1 Thess. 2.9; 3.10; 
2 Thess. 3.8; 1 Tim. 5.5 ; 2 Tim. 1.3. 
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come, we belong to the new, pure world of God. But woe 
unto them . . . (that think themselves pure). 

Are you pure? Here is the second challenge to our con¬ 
sciences. Are you really clean? hi the sight of men you may 
pass for clean, but that does not make you so. Woe unto those 
who think too well of themselves! The only really clean 
people are those to whom it has been given to bathe in the 
water of life, and thus become members of the new, pure 
world of God. Are you clean? Only the heavenly Father can 
make men clean. 

3. THE MAN WHO WORKED ON THE SABBATH 

Immediately following the episode of the Cornfields on the 
Sabbath in place of Luke 6.5, Codex D gives the following 
short story: 

“ On the same day he saw a man performing a work on the 
Sabbath. Then said he unto him: 

‘Man! If thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed. 

But if thou knowest not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of 
the Law.”’ 

-rrj auTrj ppepa ©saaapevos Tiva Epya^opsvov to oap- 
(3arcp sIttev ocutco- 

dv0pCOTT£, El pEV 0 I 80 CS Tl TTOIEIS, pCCKapiO? El, £1 8 e PT} 
oISocs, ETTiKardparos xai Trapa(3aTr}S eI tou vopou. 

Is this httle episode (which despite the brevity of its intro¬ 
duction is to be classed among the stories about Jesus, since the 
setting is integral to the understanding of the saying) genuine 
or fictitious? It has been suspected on grounds both of form 
and content. 

As regards its form, Rudolf Bultmann has pointed out: (i) 
That the introduction (OEOtaapEVos . . . eFttev) is modelled 
after the pattern of the apophthegms of the Greek philo¬ 
sophers. (2) That what he calls the “pointed term” eISevoci 
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is an indication of Hellenistic authorship. 1 Against this it may 
be argued that (i) The introduction is just as good Palestinian. 
That is true not only ofTpj outt) r)HEpa 2 but also of OeaaajjiEvos 
. . . £nr£V. 3 (2) As regards the “pointedness” of £i6£vai this 
is typical of Palestinian usage. 4 (3) It would have been more to 
the point to argue that the vocative avOpcoTTE is a Grecism, 5 
although a comparison of Luke 5.20 with its parallels (Mark 
2.5 ; Matt. 9.2) is warning against using this as an argument for 
a Hellenistic provenance. On the other hand the antithetical 
parallelismus membrorum is typically Palestinian in style, and 
retranslation into Aramaic 6 produces rhythmic structure and 
paronomasia, as well as a predominance of the laryngeal, 
which is probably a deliberate piece of artistry. 7 

As regards the content of this story, it is objected that Jesus 
here advocates the abrogation of the Sabbath in a manner 
quite contrary to his recorded teaching in the Gospels. 8 It is 

1 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 2 , Gottingen 1931, p. 24. 

2 Cf. R. Sander, Furcht und Liebe itn paldstinischen Judetitum , Stuttgart 
1935, Excursus, pp. 75ff., on bo bayyom. 

3 In Qid. 81 a and many instances in the Talmud; Mark 2.5; 10.14; 
John 1.38; 6.5. 

4 Shebi‘it 5.8; Ter. 2.2; Ned. 4.4 (bis); Naz. 2.4; Hor. 1.2: “to be 
clear about”); Shebu‘ot 2.1 (six occurrences): “to be conscious of”; 
Hor. 1.2 “to become conscious of”. The Hebrew equivalent in every 
case is yada\ Cf. Mark 10.38; Matt. 20.22: “to be clear about”. 

5 G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua, Leipzig 1922, p. 183 (E. T. Jesus- 
Jeshua, London 1929, p. 203); also the same author, Ergdnzungen und 
Verbesserungen zu Jesus-Jeschua , Leipzig 1929, p. 13, and Worte Jesu I 2 , 
Leipzig 1930, pp. 32, 370; P. Jotion, VEvangile de Notre-Seigneur Jesus- 
Christ, Paris 1930, p. 327. All the same, the address “Man” is attested 
in Hebrew (Micah 6.8; Ezek. 2.iff.; Dan. 8.17) and Arabic. 

6 M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts 2 , Oxford 
1954, p. 130, footnote 1: 

*iti yeda l t ma ‘abed * att , berik ’ att; 

*ilia yeda't , *arur y att we'abar *orayyeta . 

7 M. Black, op. cit., pp. H9ff. 

8 E. Klostermann, Das Lukasevangelium 2 , Tubingen 1929, and K. H. 
Rengstorf, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (in N. T. Deutsch), at Luke 6.5. 
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of course perfectly true that Jesus never advocated the abroga¬ 
tion of the Sabbath. But is that really the point of the story? 
To take it as such is to lay all the accent on the first half of the 
saying, on the beatitude—Blessed is he who has understood 
the message of the Gospel, and who therefore knows that the 
time of Sabbath-keeping is over! But the stress can never fall 
on the first half of an antithetic parallelism. The abrupt 
vocative “Man” indicates a stern rebuke, showing that Jesus, 
so far from intending to praise him, is taking him to task. 
Similarly, the order of the two clauses and the contrast be¬ 
tween them, and most of all, the two particles piEV and 8e all 
point to the same conclusion, viz., that the accent falls on the 
second clause, on the curse. 1 So far from advocating the ab¬ 
rogation of the Sabbath, the intention of the logion is the 
exact opposite—to protect the Sabbath from frivolous neglect. 
If the story were an invention, it must have emanated from 
Jewish Christian circles which stubbornly clung to the Sabbath 
(cf. Col. 2.16 and Matt. 24.20). 2 As a matter of fact however 
Codex D is singularly free from Jewish Christian tendencies. 3 
And apart from that it would be difficult for such circles to 
construct a beatitude in favour of a Sabbath breaker. 

The case for authenticity is as strong as the improbability of 
its spuriousness. 4 The episode is staged in an environment 
where the Sabbath is respected, and indeed where anyone who 
disregards it is conspicuous. Thus the most likely provenance 
is Palestine. The external form of the logion, its antithesis, is 
wholly in accord with Jesus’ manner of speaking: he loves to 
draw a sharp antithesis just like this. 5 The mind of Jesus is be- 

1 So also Ropes, p. 125. 

2 G. Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum, Berlin 1908, p. 262. 

3 J. R. Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the N.T. , 1894, 
pp. 1-13. 

4 A. Merx, Die vier kanonischen Evangelien II. 1, Berlin 1902, p. 87; T. 
Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas 3 - 4 , Leipzig 1920, p. 273, footnote 20. 

5 C. F. Burney, The Poetry of our Lord, Oxford 1925, pp. 71-88, esp. 
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trayed in the combination of freedom and reverence, in the 
succinctness and gravity of the saying. 

For all its scantiness of detail, our story affords a glimpse of 
the scale of the movement Jesus has set in motion. As the 
vocative shows, he does not know the man, but reckons with 
the possibility that he is one of his followers. This would imply 
that his followers are so numerous that he no longer knows 
them individually. 1 It is generally assumed that the work in 
question was some kind of agricultural labour. 2 But this is no 
more than an inference, and it blocks the way to a true under¬ 
standing of the story. For it makes Jesus praise a man for 
ploughing or sowing or reaping (would such work be con¬ 
ceivable on the Sabbath day?) simply because he is breaking 
the Sabbath. No, from all we know of Jesus’ attitude to the 
Sabbath, it must be the nature of the work he is doing which 
causes Jesus to praise him. Jesus reckons with the possibility 
that he is engaged in a labour of love. We may suppose, for 
instance, he is carrying a burden, despite the prohibition of 
so doing on the Sabbath. Jesus accosts him with a stern “Man” 
(cf. Luke 12.14). No less stern is the “either-or” which he 
holds out to him: “If thou knowest what thou art doing, thou 
art blessed.” If you realize why I broke the Sabbath when I 
healed the man with the withered hand (Mark 3.iff para.), 
the stooping woman (Luke i3.ioff) and the man with the 
dropsy (Luke 14. iff.) on the Sabbath day; if you know that 
for the children of God the commandment of love takes pre¬ 
cedence over all others—then you are blessed. But, man, “if 
thou knowest not”, if you are acting without authority, if you 
think I allow my disciples to desecrate the feast day to suit 
their own sweet will, and undermine the sacred ordinance; if 

pp. 83f.: antithetical parallelism is one of the most obvious character¬ 
istics of the ipsissitna verba of Jesus. 

1 May not the very fact that the man dares to work at all on the 
Sabbath be an outcome of Jesus’ ministry? 

2 T. Zahn (see above, p. 51, footnote 4), ibid. 
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it is sheer frivolity and impudence on your part—then “ thou 
art cursed and a transgressor of the Law”. You are guilty of 
death and deserve to be stoned (Num. 15-35^-)- That, then, is 
the “either-or”. There are two kinds of freedom in regard to 
the divine ordinance and sacred custom. One is the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, the freedom of those whose 
consciences are free because they are bound by love. The 
other is the freedom of the rebel, the freedom of those who 
are smitten in conscience. For, to adapt Rom. 14.23, “every¬ 
thing that is not done out of love is sin ”. Do you realize what 
you are doing? asks Jesus. It all depends on your motive. Is 
your conscience free, or are you troubled with a sense of 
wrong-doing ? 

The importance of this story can hardly be overestimated, 
lor it illustrates Jesus’ attitude towards the Sabbath from a 
different angle as compared with the similar stories in the 
Gospels. The early Church, involved as it was in controversy 
with Judaism and the Pharisees, has preserved for us above all 
those stories which exhibit Jesus engaged in the same conflict: 
Jesus attacks the loveless casuistry with which men manipu¬ 
lated the fourth commandment to suit themselves. Our story, 
on the other hand, shows what lay behind Jesus’ attitude 
towards the holy day. His real desire was that men should 
hallow it in a true spirit. Jesus says in effect that special cir¬ 
cumstances may arise in which a man may break the Sabbath 
with a conscience bound to the hving God, because God is 
demanding of him an act of love and service. Blessed is the 
man who breaks the Sabbath for such a cause! But if he 
desecrates the holy day out of sheer frivolity or indifference, 
cursed is he! We can see how serious Jesus was about the right 
use of the Sabbath. 

Three stories about Jesus—three questions. How can you 
say, I have done the will of God? Are you clean, really clean? 
Do you know what you are doing? May we not catch a 
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glimpse of what it must have meant to hear the familiar stories 
in our Gospels for the first time? 

B. Apocalyptic Sayings 

There is a considerable number of sayings which deal with 
the imminent eschatological denouement. The purpose of 
these sayings is to forearm the disciples for the future. What 
lies ahead? To begin with, tribulation. 

*4. OF THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 

In one of his expositions of scripture for use in church 
Origen says: “I have read somewhere that the Saviour said— 
and I question whether someone has assumed the person of 
the Saviour, or called the words to memory, or whether it be 
true that is said—but at any rate the Saviour says there: 

* He that is near me 
is near the fire; 

He that is far from me 
is far from the kingdom /’ ” 

Qui juxta me est , 
juxta ignem est; 

qui longe est a me , 
longe est a regno . 1 

1 Origen, In Jerem. horn. lat. XX.3 ; Didymus, in Ps. 88.8, is dependent 
on Origen. According to Daheim , 67 (1931), No. 28 of 9 April 1931, this 
saying was found by Rendell Harris in an Armenian MS. in the 
monastery of St Lazzaro, an island in the Venetian lagoon, in a version 
which differs slightly at the end: 

‘ ‘ This is what the Redeemer, who gives life, says: 

He that is near me 
is near the fire; 

and he that is far from me 
is also far from life” 
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There can be no doubt that this has the ring of a genuine saying 
of Jesus. It echoes Mark 9.49 and 12.34. Moreover Jesus is fond 
of sharp antitheses like this (cf. Saying No. 3). Frequent use of 
antithetic parallelism is, as we have seen, 1 a characteristic of 
Jesus’ style. And another argument in favour of its authen¬ 
ticity is that when we translate it back into Aramaic 2 we get 
two four-beat stichoi with a predominance of the letter mem 
and with rhyme. Recent studies have shown that the four- 
beat rhythm was a favourite form in which Jesus conveyed 
his teaching to the disciples, 3 and that he was particularly fond 
of alliteration and assonance 4 as well as rhyme. 5 But the 
most important indication of authenticity is the purpose of the 
saying, which is to convey a stem warning, to frighten people 
off (Matt. 8.i9f.). The only possible ground for suspicion is 
the hesitation with which Origen introduces the saying. He 
underlines the point that he is himself-by no means sure of its 
genuineness. But we ought to be careful before drawing any 
conclusions from this. Origen is clearly quoting from a 
written (“I have read”), but apocryphal (“somewhere”) 
source. There are other instances of a similar kind where 
Origen introduces a quotation with the same caution. 6 It is 
reasonable to infer that this caution is occasioned less by the 
content of the saying than by the fact that Origen is using an 
extra-canonical source. 

We are not told what were the circumstances which led 
Jesus to utter this saying about the glories of discipleship. But 

1 See p. 51. 

2 Mandiqerib'immi , qerib ‘itn nura; 

man direchiq tninni y rechiq mimmalkuta. 

3 C. F. Burney, op. cit., pp. 112-30. 

4 M. Black, op. cit., pp. 118-42. 

5 C. F. Burney, op. cit., pp. 161-75; K. G. Kuhn, Achtzehngebet 
und Vaterunser und der Reim , Tubingen 1950, pp. 30-46. 

6 Instances of such caution in quoting the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (Ropes, p. 82, footnote 1), the Doctrina Petri (Ropes, p. 59), 
the Acts of Paul (Ropes, p. 61). 
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its content suggests that it was addressed to someone who had 
just offered to follow him. He came to Jesus with light¬ 
hearted enthusiasm, captivated, we may suppose, by the glad 
tidings of the Gospel. But Jesus is surprisingly reserved. Have 
you considered what you are doing? To be near me is to be 
near the fire!—What is meant by “fire” ? The parallelism 
makes it quite clear that it is the eschatological fire, the fire of 
which Jesus says: “I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what 
will I, if it is already kindled?” (Luke 12.49). It is the fire of 
testing, of tribulation, of suffering (1 Pet. 1.7; Rev. 3.18) 
which ushers in the coming kingdom, and through which 
every follower of Jesus must pass. “For everyone shall be 
salted by fire” (Mark 9.49). Every would-be disciple must be 
quite clear about that. It is dangerous to be near to Jesus. He 
cannot promise prosperity or joy, but only the fire of tribula¬ 
tion, the furnace of suffering. The path of discipleship is the 
way through the fire, the bearing of the cross, the via dolorosa . 
“He that is near me is near the fire.” 

Are you frightened, continues Jesus, because discipleship 
brings you near the fire? Would you rather turn back? Then 
you must realize the alternative: “He that is far from me is 
far from the kingdom.” If we refuse to follow Jesus we are 
shut out of the Kingdom of God. The fire is only a way 
through—to the glory of God! 

*5. ALL MUST PASS THROUGH TEMPTATION 

In his De baptismo , chapter 20, Tertullian records this: 
“‘Watch and pray’, said he, ‘that ye enter not into tempta¬ 
tion (Matt. 26.41; Mark 14.38; Luke 22.40). And this, I 
believe, is the reason why they were tempted—because they 
had fallen asleep, so that they forsook the Lord when he was 
taken, and even he who stayed with him and used the sword, 
likewise denied him thrice. For the saying had gone before, that 
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‘No man can obtain the kingdom of heaven 
that hath not passed through temptation .’” 

Neminem intentatum regna coelestia consecuturum d 

Tertullian is the only authority who quotes this as a 
dominical saying, although it is cited in a slightly modified 
form by the Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions 2 as a 
“word of scripture”, elsewhere as a “word of the divine 
voice” etc. 1 2 3 * 5 Tertullian’s citation however is of particular sig¬ 
nificance, since, contrary to the usual practice, he gives us the 
actual context in the gospel where he found the saying, viz., 
in the passion narrative, just before Gethsemane. The synoptic 
tradition also agrees that temptation was a subject about which 
Jesus spoke on this occasion. He recalled the temptations the 
disciples had with him (Luke 22.28); now another one was 
awaiting Peter in particular (22.3if.); they would all be 
offended in him (Mark 14.27; Matt. 26.30) and Peter would 
deny him (Mark 14.30 para.). Our saying would suit this 
context admirably. The fact that Tertullian mentions the 
occasion when our saying was spoken encourages us to at¬ 
tribute the saying to an early tradition. Further, the saying is 
closely akin to Saying No. 4—in purport they are practically 
identical. All the same, it is impossible to be absolutely certain, 
and there is still a chance that Tertullian has attributed it to our 
Lord by a lapse of memory, perhaps taking a saying similar to 
Jas. 1.12 (cf. v. 13) as a passion saying. 

In associating temptation with the kingdom of God, Jesus 
gave these two words a different connotation from that which 

1 Tertullian, De baptisrno 20. 

2 Didascalia (Latin) 2,8 (ed. Hauler): Dicit enim scriptura: Vir , qui 
non est temptatus , non est probatus a Deo . The same in Greek in Const . 
Apost. t II.8.2 (ed. Lagarde): Aeyei yap fiypacprp avf]p aboKipos enreip- 
aerros Trapa tco Geco (= in the eyes of God). 

3 Resch. pp. i3of., lists eight quotations of the saying. It is introduced 

by various formulae. 
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we normally give them. By “kingdom of God” he meant the 
visible inauguration of God’s kingly rule, ushered in by the 
return of the Son of Man and the destruction of Satan. By 
“temptation” he meant the final Satanic temptation of the 
cosmos which would precede these events. This is also the 
meaning of “temptation” in the Gethsemane saying quoted 
by Tertullian at the beginning of our passage: “Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation” (Mark 14.38). It 
means not merely the trial of faith which their Master’s 
suffering and death will bring upon his disciples, but the great 
cosmic temptation, the irruption of the eschatological tribula¬ 
tion, the onslaught of Satan against the saints of the Most 
High. 1 All these things are now at their doors: the suffering 
and death of Jesus will be the curtain raiser, to be followed by 
the martyrdom of his followers, the manifestation of Satan in 
the Holy Place, and all the terrors of the final temptation. So 
now is the time for the disciples to watch and pray lest they 
fall into temptation. 

Tertullian implies that Jesus had already at an earlier point 
in the passion narrative, presumably on the way to Gethse¬ 
mane, spoken to his disciples about this temptation: “No man 
can obtain the kingdom of God that hath not passed through 
temptation.” The emphasis rests upon the words “no man”. 
There are no exceptions: everyone must overcome temptation 
before he can enter the kingdom of God. Let no one think he 
will escape. For it is the will of God that his kingdom should 
come through suffering, and that the path to the kingdom 
should pass through trial and temptation. This “no man” is 
intended to reassure the disciples when they quake at the 
terrors of the future. They must realize that there is no other 

1 For the eschatological associations of “peirasmos” cf. C. H. Dodd, 
The Parables of the Kingdom 4 , 1938, p. 166, footnote 1, partly following 
and partly criticizing M. Dibelius. Also E. Lohmeyer, Das Vater-Unser t 
Gottingen 1946, pp. 144L; J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus , London 
1954, p. 44. 
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way to the kingdom but through the fire. Only when these 
trials are surmounted is the promise theirs. 1 

*6. THE PROPHECY OF DIVISIONS 

In Chapter 35 of his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin Martyr 
says: “For he (Christ) said: ‘Many shall come in my name 
(Matt. 24.5) clad outwardly with sheep skins, but within they 
are ravening wolves’ (Matt. 7.15). And, moreover: 

‘ There shall he divisions and heresies.’” 

"EcrovToci oxicriJiaTa mi aipeaeis. 

Social disruption has always been associated in the oriental 
mind with the reign of terror which will precede the age of 
salvation, and it is not surprising that it figures in Jewish 
apocalyptic as one of the signs of the End. The reader will 
recall the saying of Jesus, where, in terms reminiscent of 
Micah 7.6, he foretells the break-up of the closest ties of family 

1 Cf. Mark 13.13: “(Only) he that endureth to the end, the same 
shall be saved.” (For the insertion of “only”, which is frequently 
omitted in Aramaic, cf. J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus , London 
1954, p. 28, footnote 35.) As an appendix, there is one last problem 
which should be noted, and that is the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween the assertion in this saying of the universality of temptation, 
and the Gethsemane saying, “Pray, that ye enter not into temptation” 
(Mark 14.38). This Gethsemane saying, like the Lord’s Prayer, is 
frequently interpreted as a petition to be spared temptation (thus, most 
recently, E. Lohmeyer, Das Vater-Unser , Gdttingen 1946, p. 136). But 
it is not at all certain that that is the correct interpretation. Considerable 
light is thrown on these passages by a contemporary morning and even¬ 
ing prayer which runs: ‘ ‘ Bring men not into the hands of sin, nor into 
the hands of guilt, nor into the hands of temptation , nor into the hands of 
contempt” (in Ber. 60b). This is not a prayer to escape from the power of 
sin, guilt, temptation, and contempt, but a prayer to be helped through 
them. This is exactly the meaning of the sixth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as can be seen from the unity between it and the seventh petition. 
The negative petition “Lead us not into temptation” is explained by the 
positive petition “But snatch us from the power of evil (or the evil 
one) ”. It is not a petition for immunity from temptation, but for help 
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life: “I came to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, and the daughter in law 
against her mother in law: and a man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household” (Matt. 10.3 sf.). May this new saying 
perhaps be no more than a free rendering of Matt. 10.35f. re¬ 
flecting the Church’s own experience of party strife? If so, it 
should be classified among the spurious sayings (p. 26, “Ex¬ 
pansions of Gospel sayings”). Or may it, since it contains 
nothing distinctively Christian, be derived from Jewish apo¬ 
calyptic sources, and therefore erroneously attributed to Jesus? 
In that case it should be classified among the “errors of 
memory” (p. 26). Against either of these possibilities it may 
be urged that the saying is excellently attested. It occurs not 
only in Justin, but also in the Syrian Didascalia (6.5: “As also 
our Lord and Saviour said: ‘There will be heresies and divis¬ 
ions’”), and the pseudo-Clementine Homilies contain two 
references to dominical prophecies about party strife. 1 The 
complete independence of these three sources from one 
another 2 affords a presumption of very early tradition. 3 

The “divisions” probably refer to separation from the 
body of Jesus’ followers and the “heresies” to dissensions 
within it. There is, as we have just observed, nothing dis¬ 
tinctively Christian about either of these expectations. But like 
so many of the New Testament sayings concerning the signs 
before the End, what at first sight appears to be an apocalyptic 
commonplace, proves on closer inspection to have a distinc¬ 
tively Christian character. This is obvious as soon as we 
enquire as to the cause of these divisions and heresies. They are 
due to the emergence of false prophets (Mark I3.5f.,22f.). 

to face it. The same applies to Mark 14.38. Thus there is no contradic¬ 
tion between these passages and the agraphon. 

1 Homil Clem. II.17; XVI.21. 

2 Resch, p. 359. 

3 Possibly there is already an (ironic) echo of this logion in 1 Cor. 
11.19. 
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Jus tin is quite right when he prefaces the new logion with 
Matt. 24.5 and 7.15. The false prophets secure adherents and 
gain a foothold even within the followers of Jesus. Herein lies 
the danger. The eschatological temptation assumes various 
forms, from naked violence to spiritual allurement. It is wholly 
in keeping with the method of Jesus to lay the greatest em¬ 
phasis on the most insidious temptation, the false prophets, the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, Satan disguised as an angel of light 
and even masquerading as the Saviour himself! Many will be 
lead astray by specious lies and intoxicated by enthusiasm, the 
Christian body will be split in two, and many will fall away. 
Jesus warns them—“Behold, I have told you all things before¬ 
hand” (Mark 13.23). 

7. AN APPEAL IN DANGER’S HOUR 

Theodotus, an Egyptian Gnostic of the second century and 
a disciple of Valentinus, has handed down to us this saying: 
“Therefore saith the Saviour: 

6 Save thyself and thy life. 9 ” 

2cb£ou ov Kai f) cpuyf) aou. 1 

In the excerpts from Theodotus, which we owe to Clement 
of Alexandria, three sayings of Jesus are quoted which do not 
appear in any of the four Gospels. Apart from this logion, we 
have the saying: “Get ye out of my Father’s house”, 2 which is 
probably a variation or expansion of John 2.16b, and devoid 
of any intrinsic significance. The other is the strange saying, 
addressed to Salome, that “there shall be death as long as 
women bear children”. 3 This saying is also preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria in his Stromata 4 with the statement that 

1 Excerpta ex Theodoto ap. Clem. Alex. § 2.2. 

2 Ibid. § 9. 3 Ibid., § 67.2. 

4 Clem. Alex., Stromata III. 6.45; 9.64. 
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it comes from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. It makes 
the coming of the End conditional upon abstention from 
sexual intercourse, and therefore belongs to the group of 
tendentious inventions (p. 24). We have already noted the 
ascetic tendency of this Gospel and its attribution to Jesus of 
the saying: “I came to destroy the works of the female’’ (p. 
17). The point to be made for our purpose is that Theodotus 
apparently used the Gospel according to the Egyptians. Then 
it is highly probable that the saying we are to discuss comes 
from this source too. This is important, for, as we see from the 
logia quoted in 2 Clement and Oxyr. Pap. 655 (see above, pp. 
i6f.), this Gospel was not just a collection of fabricated sayings, 
but was in many ways comparable to the synoptic Gospels. 
This is true also of the subject matter of this saying. It contains 
an allusion to an Old Testament episode which, as we know, 
was drawn upon by Jesus, namely, the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah in Gen. 19 (cf. Matt. 10.15; ; Luke 

17.28ff.j32). Later on we shall come across two further quasi¬ 
synoptic sayings from the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(No. 12, p. 77, and No. 17, p. 86). 

In order to understand this abrupt injunction, “ Save thyself 
and thy life”, we must begin by noting that it occurs in the 
narrative of Lot’s flight from Sodom. Lot hesitated to flee, and 
was told: “Escape for thy life” (Gen. 19-17)- Now St Luke 
also knows that Jesus alluded to this story when he warned his 
disciples about the coming tribulation; he ordered them to 
flee and emphasized the urgency by forbidding them to turn 
back: “In that day, he which shall be on the house-top , 1 and 
his goods in the house, let him not go down to take them 
away: and let him that is in the field likewise not return back. 
Remember Lot’s wife” (Luke 17.3 if.). Evidently Jesus saw in 
the flight of Lot and his family from Sodom a type of the 


1 In the heat of summer it was customary to sleep on the roof. 
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eschatological flight, and this must also be the background of 
the saying we are considering here. 1 

The coming temptation of the world will not be exhausted 
by persecution and seduction (cf. Sayings Nos. 4-6). The 
worst is yet to come—the “abomination of desolation” (Mark 
13.14), Satan sitting on the throne of God! The worship of the 
Temple is silenced, the sanctuary is laid waste. “But when ye 
see the abomination of desolation standing where he ought 
not (let him that readeth understand), then” (Mark 13.14)— 
at this point Jesus breaks off. He gives no further details, for 
the brief hint is enough. It only remains to repeat the warning 
in ever changing words: flee!— 

“. . . then let them that are in Judaea flee unto the 
mountains: and let him that is on the housetop not go down, 
nor enter in, to take anything out of his house: and let him 
that is in the field not return back to take his cloak. But woe 
unto them that are with child and to them that give suck in 
those days [for that will hinder them in their flight]! And 
pray that it be not in the winter [for after the drought of 
summer, the rainy winter season sets in and reduces the 
roads to a quagmire, which will hamper their flight]” 
(Mark 13.14^-18). 

It will be noticed how Jesus refrains from describing the terror 
in detail. All he can do is to keep on repeating the warning 
“Flee!” Don’t stop to think, let nothing stand in your way, 
don’t delay for a moment. Satan is seated on the throne of 
God, arrogating God’s glory to himself. It is all so dreadful 
that there is only one tiling left—flee! 

Why? When Lot fled from Sodom, he was told: “Escape 
for thy life” (Gen. 19.17). In the eschatological flight the 
command is: “The Saviour saith: ‘Save thyself and thy life .’ ” 

1 With regard to the eschatological flight, cf. also Rev. 12.6,13ff, 
further Matt. 3.7; 23.33. 
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Life is at stake, not only the life of the body. Satan’s myrmi¬ 
dons are pursuing the faithful, who refuse to worship him. 
This time they must save not only their lives, but their souls. 
The revelation of Satan is the hour of the great apostasy. The 
wars, the natural disasters, the famines, the persecutions, the 
trials, the tortures, the false doctrine, the religious fanaticism, 
the denunciations (Mark 13.5-13)—none of these tilings is the 
great hour of temptation, but the great apostasy. That is the 
great temptation which will pass over the whole earth. It is of 
this hour that Jesus speaks when he says: “Pray, that ye enter 
not into the power of 1 temptation” (Mark 14.38). The souls 
of men will then be in such mortal peril, that for those who 
dwell within the shadow of the sanctuary (Mark 13.14) to 
hesitate will mean perdition. All Jesus can say is: Don’t come 
to terms, don’t compromise—flee! 

So our saying is an appeal in the hour of supreme danger. 
The final great seduction is at hand. “The Saviour saith: 4 Save 
thyself and thy life.’ ” 

8 . THE SECOND COMING 

But the last word rests not with tribulation, false doctrine, 
or Satan, but with the Lord on his second coming. The oldest 
of the sayings outside the Gospels is about this—1 Thess. 
4.i6-i7a. In the year 49, long before our Gospels were 
written, St Paul appeals to a dominical saying: 

“ The Lord shall descend with loud command , archangers cry , and 
God's trump from heaven. 

And first shall the dead through Christ arise , 

Then we living , that are left , shall together with them he caught 
up on clouds into the air—to escort the Lord ." 2 

1 See above, p. 59, footnote 1. 

2 On the possibility that this is an independent dominical saying see 
p. 5. With regard to its extent, scholars are now generally and 
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Autos 6 Kupios ev KeAeuapan, ev cpcovf] dpyocyyeAou Kai 
ev adAuiyyi 0eou KaTa(3f|(7£Tai oar’ oupavoO, 

Kai oi v£Kpoi £V Xpiorcp dvaarr)aovTai TTparrov, 
£TT£iTa f)|i£is oi ^C0VT£S oi Tr£piA£iTTOii£VOi ana auv 
auTois dpTtayr|a6iJi£0a ev vecpeAais 
£iS dTrdvTriaiv tou Kupiou eis aepa. 

An important grammatical problem must be cleared out of 
the way first. Does the ev XpiaTcp in verse 16 (Kai oi V£Kpoi 
ev Xpiarco avaaTfjaovTai TTpocrrov) belong to the subject 
or the verb? Three considerations tell in favour of the latter. 
(1) If £v XpiaTCp goes with the subject, the article (oi £V 
Xpicrrco) ought not to be omitted, since the N.T. observes the 
classical rule that when an adjectival phrase is placed after the 
noun the article is repeated for the sake of clarity. 1 (2) In the 
parallel passage in 1 Cor. 15.22 the £V Xpiorco (here too 
placed before the verb) is to be taken with the verb: outcos 
Kai ev Tab Xpicnrab TravT£S £aDOTroip 0 f)crovTai. (3) Two 
verses earlier, in 1 Thess. 4 - I 4 > th ere I s a similar construction: 
6 0 eos tous Koipr| 0 £VTas 5 ia tou ’Ipcrou a^£i auv auTab, 
where Sia tou Mpaou again goes with the verb. We con¬ 
clude therefore that £V XpiaTcp in 1 Thess. 4.16 is instru¬ 
mental, 2 and so we translate: “and first the dead will rise 
through Christ”. In regards content, the phrase 5 £V XpioTqb 
(which is typically Pauline) may be an explanatory gloss of 
the Apostle himself. 

rightly agreed that verse 15 is a prefatory summary by St Paul himself— 
note the break in style between verse 15 (epistolary) and 16 (apocalyptic.) 
Cf. M. Dibelius, An die Thessalonicher *, Tubingen 1937, PP- 2 50 ; 
similarly the concluding words of verse 17 may be Pauline, which leaves 
us with verses 16-17a as the dominical saying. 

1 F. Blass and A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch *, Gottingen 1949, § 272, p. 122, and Appendix, 1950, p. 46 
(exception: Rom. 6.4). 

2 F. Buchsel, “‘In Christos’ bei Paulus”, ZNW y 42 (i 949 )> PP- 
141-58, esp. p. 146 (on 1 Cor. 15.22). 
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The second coming is portrayed with imagery drawn from 
the court ceremonial of the Ancient East, and particular use is 
made of the solemn procession in which the king is escorted to 
his throne. Three scenes follow one another in rapid succession. 
First comes a military image. The Son of Man (Dan. 7.13) 
appears in the heavens, followed by more than twelve legions 
of angels whom he summons to accompany him. Then—here 
is the second scene—Jesus gives the word, and an archangel 
sounds the last trump, calling the dead from their graves. It 
was a current belief in the time of Jesus that the dead would 
rise in successive stages. 1 That explains why in 1 Cor. 15.23 
the dead Christians are the first to rise. Then—the third scene, 
and the most important—those who are Christ’s, both living 
and dead, are caught up together on the clouds, forming a 
bodyguard for the King as he descends from heaven. 2 

St Paul deals with the fears of the Thessalonians by giving 
them a little apocalypse. This Church, which was still in its 
infancy, having been founded only a few weeks earlier, was 
very worried about the death of some of its members. What 
would happen to them at the parousia? St Paul seeks to allay 
their fears by quoting our saying, inferring from it that “we 
that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
in no wise precede those that are fallen asleep ” (1 Thess. 4.15). 
But what circumstances led Jesus to emphasize the equality of 
the living and dead at his coming? It may suffice to recall how 
a similar anxiety is voiced towards the end of the first century 
a.d. in 4 Esdras, where the impressive answer is given: “I will 
liken my judgement to a ring: just as there is no retardation 
of them that are last, even so there is no hastening of those 
that are first” (4 Esdras 5.42). The problem was certainly in 

1 E.g., Sifre Deut. § 355 on 33.21; Targ.Jer. I, II, Onkelos Dcut. 33.21. 
See ThWBNT , IV (1942), Art. Mcoucrris, p- 861, I5ff. 

2 E. Peterson, “Die Einholung des Kyrios”, Zeitschrift fur Sy sterna- 
tische Thcologie, 7 (1930), pp. 682-702. 
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the air. And if we want to know why Jesus was particularly 
concerned with it, the only answer I can see is that he re¬ 
peatedly prophesied martyrdom for some, at any rate, of his 
disciples (Mark 8.34; io.39f.; 13.12F; Matt. 10.28; 24.9; 
John 16.2). But note that it was for some, not all: “Verily I 
I say unto you, There be some here of them that stand by, 
which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom 
of God come with power” (Mark 9.1). But that raises the 
question whether the martyrs would be at a disadvantage 
compared with the survivors when the parousia occurred. The 
original context of our saying then would make it a pro¬ 
nouncement about the fate of the martyrs. They, says Jesus, 
have the first claim to be with the Messiah, and therefore they 
will be the first to rise, and with the survivors will provide the 
bodyguard to escort him, as his companions (cf. 4Esdras 7.28), 
when the trumpet sounds from heaven. 

*C. The Activity of Jesus 

9. THE DIVINE GIFT 

Eusebius read “somewhere in the Gospel which the Jews 
have in the Hebrew tongue”, i.e. in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, the following saying of Christ: 

“I choose for myself the best; 1 
the best are they whom my Father in heaven giveth me.” 

1 The Syrian shappire (cf. Acts 5.1) denotes the beautiful, the good, 
best, most excellent (the Greek catena fragment of the Theophany, 
Migne, P. G. XXIV. 668.22,24; 669.38, says at the corresponding place 
a£ioi), suggesting not so much “whom I approve (E. Nestle, 
Novi Testamenti Graeci Supplementum, Leipzig 1896, p. 92: eligo mihi , 
quae mihi placetit: placent tnihi quae mihi dat pater meus in caelis ”, cf. 
Resell, p. 220), as “those who are worthy of the kingly rule of God 
(cf. Migne, op. cit., 668, line 22: t&s a£ias thuyas] you Oeou 
paaiAeias; line 24: Kai tous pev odious Ttjs auToO yccpnos tb kcu 
KAf)o-ecos; J. A. Cramer, Catenae Graecorum patrum I, Oxonn 1844, 
p. 81 : tous odious toO Oeou). 
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Egbe li shappire; 

shappire hanon dihab li ab dehashemayya. 1 

In this saying there are two phrases with ajohannine ring: 
(i) “I choose” (cf. John 15.16,19; 6.70; 13.18); (2) “whom 
my Father giveth me” (cf. John 6.37,39; 17*2,6,9. Matt. 
11.27: “All tilings have been delivered unto me of my 
Father”, is related, but its neuter object (TravTa) makes the 
parallel less close than the Johannine passages). It is tempting 
to suppose that we have here an echo of the Fourth Gospel. 
On the other hand there is no further trace, apart from this 
passage, of any Johannine influence on the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. The only remaining possibility is that this logion, 
like Matt. 11.27, represents a preliminary stage in the develop¬ 
ment of Johannine thought. There must have been such pre¬ 
liminary stages, otherwise the emergence of the Fourth 
Gospel would be inexplicable. 

Eusebius tells us that Jesus spoke this saying in order to 
teach “the reason for the division of souls that takes place 
within families”—i.e. the cause of those family divisions fore¬ 
told in Matt. 10.3 5f. The cause of these divisions is the choice 
of Jesus: “I choose for myself the best.” By choosing the 
worthiest, the best members of the families, that is to say 
those who love him more than their closest kin (Matt. 10.37), 
he sows the seeds of those terrible divisions which will arise 
between the faithful and the unbelieving members of the same 
family in the last time. 2 These divisions will issue in a fanatical 
hatred which knows no bounds. “Brother shall inform against 
brother and cause him to be condemned to death, 3 and the 
father will do the same to his child; and children shall rise 

1 Eusebius, Theophany 4.12 syr. (E. Nestle, Novi Testamenti Graeci 
Supplementum , Leipzig 1896, p. 92). The word is quoted twice within 
a short space; the first quotation adds hatien after egbe li. 

2 See above, pp. 59ff. 

3 That is the meaning of TrapaScbaei . . . eis Gocvcctov. 
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up 1 against their own parents and deliver them up to death” 
(Matt. 10.21; Mark 13.12). 

The phrasing of “I choose for myself the best” is of course 
surprising. Jesus normally calls to himself the poor and lowly, 
the despised and unworthy, whereas this saying speaks of the 
choice of the worthiest. This difficulty however is removed in 
the second half of the saying, which defines the first half more 
precisely in such a way as to exclude any unevangelical mis¬ 
interpretation : “the best are they whom my Father in heaven 
giveth me.” The worthiness in question is not due to any 
human merit, but to the election and grace of God. The 
“best” are the disciples of Jesus (St Paul would have said “the 
saints”), those for whom the Reign of God has been prepared, 
because God has given them to Jesus. Such is the gift of grace 
which has been bestowed on the disciples of Jesus: they are the 
gift of the heavenly Father to the Son. As such, they are re¬ 
moved from the world and made members of the coming 
Reign of God. No wonder the world hates them! (John 15.19.) 

* 10 . A WORD OF LAMENTATION 

In Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1 there are, as we have seen (pp. 
I2ff), between three known sayings of Jesus three unknown 
ones (Nos. 2-4). The second of these (No. 3 of the papyrus) 
runs as follows: 

“Jesus saith: 

1. ‘ I came in the midst of the world 

2. and in the flesh appeared I unto them 

3. and found them all drunken 

4. and none did I find among them thirsting 

5. and my soul labours for the sons of men 2 

6. because they are blind in their heart and see not!"' 

1 ETravaCTTT|CTOVToa is a forensic term. 

2 Or: “my soul is afflicted because of the sons of men”. 
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Asysi 'Is*£[cj]Tr)v 
ev |Ji£acp tou kocthou 
K ori ev aapKEt GO90r|v 
auTOis Kori supov ttocv- 

Tas |i80uovTas Kal 

oubeva sOpov beupcd- 
Ta ev cxutoTs* Kai tto- 

VEl f] puyf) l^OU ETTl 

to 15 uiois toov avcov 
OTt TU9A0I Eiaiv TT] Kap- 
81a auTCo[v] Kai [ou] ^Aett 

The introduction is framed in the language of the Church. 
The opening line is reminiscent of the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel: the true light “came into the world” (John 1.9), “he 
was in the world” (1.10). Line 2 recalls the opening of the 
Christological hymn preserved in 1 Tim. 3.16: “who was 
manifested in the flesh”. 1 More striking however than these 
points of contact is the fact that these Christological formulae 
are actually placed in the mouth of Jesus himself. He speaks 
here as a “divine being”, 2 looking back upon his pre-exist¬ 
ence and Incarnation. But there seems to be no reason why the 
saying should not be classed with those of the Fourth Gospel, 
and therefore included in our list (cf. the preliminary note on 
p. 33). There are three reasons in favour of this. (1) The 
saying is hardly post-Johannine. 3 Rather, it has a mixed 
character. While the first two lines are reminiscent of the 
Christological claims of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, the third 
line with its figurative use of the term “drunken” suggests 

1 In our fragment ev crccpKEf occurs before the verb, and therefore 
receives greater emphasis than in 1 Tim. 3.16. 

2 A. Harnack, Uber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu> 1897, p- 14. 

3 Cf. also H. G. E. White, The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, 
Cambridge 1920, p. xxxvi: “incipient rather than fully developed 
Johannism”. 
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Pauline affinities, 1 while the last lines bring us back to the 
language of the synoptic Gospels. (2) The whole saying has a 
strongly Semitic flavour. Note the synonymous parallelismus 
membrorum between lines 1 and 2 and between lines 3 and 4 of 
the translation—a feature which is maintained till the end, if 
the editors have correctly reconstructed the text: 

“because they are blind in their heart 
and see [not in their mind\\ 

Again, the numerous instances of parataxis (lines 2, 3, 4, 5) and 
absence of particles; ev [iEOXp without any stress on the idea 
of location in the middle 2 ; axp6r|V (lit. “I was seen”), a 
Semitism which arises from the double meaning of ’ ithchami 
in Aramaic, {a) “he was seen”; ( b ) “he appeared”; 3 ev 
auTOis instead of cxOtcov; ttoveiv with eth; “my soul” = 
“I” (cf. Mark 14.34; John 10.17; 12.27) *> the “sons of men” 
= bene nasha (cf. Mark 3.28); the singular tt] Kccp8(a (cf. 
Matt. 5-3,8). 4 (3) But the decisive argument is provided by 
the subject matter of the fragment, a consideration of which 
leaves no doubt as to its true character. It opens, as we shall 
see in a moment, in a word akin to that of certain characteristic 
sayings in the synoptic Gospels, then comes a surprisingly 
abrupt reference to an Old Testament passage which was 
fundamental to the teaching of our Lord, and finally the ex¬ 
pression of a love which goes on loving even when it is 

1 Cf. 1 Thess. 5.7f. for the figurative use of “sobriety”, which recurs 
in 2 Tim. 4.5; 1 Pet. 1.13 ; 4 - 7 ; 5-8. 

2 E.g., John 8.9; Rev. 5.6. 

3 For dbcpOri = “he appeared” cf. 1 Cor. 15.5 (in the primitive keryg- 
matic formula translated from the Aramaic; cf. J. Jeremias, The 
Eucharistic Words of Jesus , Oxford 1955, pp. i3of.), 6, 7, 8; Mark 9.4 
para.; Luke 1.11; 22.43 ; 24.34, and frequently. But never in the Fourth 
Gospel or thejohannine Epistles, where the correct Greek, cpccvEpouaOai, 
is used. 

4 For a different usage see Acts 7.51; 1 Cor. 14.20 (plural). On the 
singular cf. A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthdus t Stuttgart 1929, p. 132. 
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rejected. That surely brings us very close to the Jesus of 
history. 

A heart-rending saying this—the ancient lament of the 
prophet about the fate of the prophet: “Who hath believed 
our report?” (Isa. 53.1.) The lamentation, “I have found them 
all drunken and none did I find among them thirsting”, re¬ 
minds us of a number of passages in the synoptic Gospels, as 
well as the next two sayings we are to discuss (Nos. 11 and 12), 
but it has a peculiar nuance of its own. In some respects it 
stands half-way between the cry of jubilation and the lament 
over Jerusalem. The cry of jubilation (Matt. n.25f.; Luke 
io.2if.) rises out of the pain and grief of Jesus at the rejection 
of the Gospel message by the Jewish theologians and religious 
authorities. Here, however, the grief is outstripped by joy over 
the paradox of the divine election which bestows on babes the 
salvation rejected by the wise: “So it was pleasing in thy 
sight.” The lament over Jerusalem is quite different (Matt. 
2 3 - 37 ~ 39 ; Luke 13.34G); there the hopeless plight of the city 
drives Jesus to tears (Luke 19.41-4). So had the prophet fore¬ 
told: “As birds flying, so will the Lord of hosts protect Jeru¬ 
salem ; he will protect it and deliver it, he will pass over and 
preserve it” (Jer. 31.5). Jesus had spread out his wings like a 
hen over her chickens. But Jerusalem rejected him. Now it is 
too late: the hour of judgement is at hand. The lament at 
Mark 9.19 provides an even closer parallel to our saying: “ O 
faithless generation, how long shall I be with you ? how long 
shall I bear with you?” Here Jesus looks forward to his death, 
but in a different mood from other places in the synoptic 
Gospels. It is not the fearfulness of death that moved him, as 
for instance in the prophecies of the passion, nor the divine 
“must”, the fulfilment of the scriptures, but a longing to be 
quit of this world and to return to his home in heaven. Our 
fragment contains a similar lament. Here speaks the Saviour, 
the bringer of the water of life, who can satisfy the hunger and 
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thirst for righteousness (Matt. 5.6). “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me” (John 7.37). But they are all intoxicated, no 
one—again there are no exceptions—desires the water of life. 
Here we see the suffering Saviour, and it makes us feel that the 
passion did not begin at Gethsemane, but long before, with 
the unbelief of men. 

But now comes the surprise. At line 5 the fragment turns 
from the past to the present. Now Jesus is drawing the conse¬ 
quences. As we read lines 1-4 over again, we expect some 
word of judgement to follow, some remark about the 
futility of his work, or at least a final summons to repentance. 
Instead we get an utterance of profound sympathy, revealing 
the inexhaustible patience of the Saviour, a patience un¬ 
daunted by failure and disappointment, a patience which never 
wearies of caring for men and pursuing them—even when, or 
rather because , they arc spiritually drunk and blind. The little 
word “because” in line 6 is all-important. “And my soul 
labours for the sons of men, because they are blind in their 
hearts and see not.” The phrase “blind in heart” is an allusion 
to Isa. 6.9f., denoting hardness of heart (cf. John 12.40). Not 
even open hardness of heart can quench the Saviour’s love. 
On the contrary it enhances his care for men. It is no accident 
that these words recall Isa. 53.n. 1 He is the Servant of the 
Lord, who shrinks from no “travail of his soul” in his pity for 
the blind who in the hardness of their heart cannot see the light. 

In conclusion let it be once more emphasized how difficult 
it is to place our saying in its context in the development of 
theology, owing to its mixed character. The introduction 
echoes the style of the Gnostic redeemer, whereas the Servant 
background of the conclusion is thoroughly synoptic in 

1 A. Harnack, Uber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu , 1897, p. 13; E. 
Jacquier, “Les sentences du Seigneur extracanoniques ,, , Revue biblique. 
N.S. 15 (1918), p. in; H. G. E. White, The Sayings of Jesus from 
Oxyrhynchus, Cambridge 1920, p. 34. 
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character. There can be no doubt, however, that the climax is 
in these last lines. 


*11. REJECTED 

Somewhere about 420 St Augustine came across an anony¬ 
mous Marcionite pamphlet as he was walking along the sea 
street at Carthage. On reading it, he felt impelled to compose a 
reply which he entitled Against the Adversary of the Law and the 
Prophets. In it he relates that “When the apostles (so he said) 
asked the Lord what they were to think of the Jewish pro¬ 
phets, who, as was supposed, announced his coming as having 
already taken place at some date in the past, 1 our Lord was 
troubled that they even yet had such thoughts, and answered: 

‘ Ye have rejected the Living One who is before 
your eyes , and talk idly of the dead.’” 

Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est 
et de mortuis fabulamini . 2 

The parenthetic “so he said” at the beginning of the 
quotation shows that Augustine is indebted for this saying, 
together with its introduction, to his anonymous opponent. 
The Marcionite had evidently used the saying as an argument 
for his rejection of the Old Testament. Probably he took the 
“dead” to mean the Old Testament prophets. Unfortunately 
we have no means of knowing the source from which the 
Marcionite derived the saying. But there can be no doubt that 
St Augustine is right in suggesting a line or two later that he 
was quoting from some apocryphal writing. If despite its late 
attestation and the uncertainty about its source we include this 

1 Qui de adventu eius aliquid cecinisse in praeteritum putabantur. The 
erroneous translation “who were thought in the past to have foretold 
his coming” has hitherto blocked the way to a correct interpretation of 
the saying. 

2 Augustine, Contra adversarium legis et prophetarum II. 4.14 (Migne, 
P. L. XLII. 647). 
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saying in our list, we do so because both the occasion of the 
saying (a question of a disciple) and also its form and content 
appear on closer inspection to suggest an early tradition. The 
burden of proof must rest upon our exposition. All the same 
it is worth while at the outset to note some of the special 
features of the saying. We know that the question which the 
disciples asked was a burning issue in the time of Jesus. And 
the aggrieved tone of Jesus' reply is paralleled in the older 
tradition, as we have just seen in our discussion of Saying No. 
10 (PP* 7 2 Q- Another primitive trait is the fact that Jesus re¬ 
bukes the disciple. Such rebukes were progressively expunged 
from the later Gospel tradition. Mark records them without 
any scruples, but Matthew and Luke omit them wherever 
possible. Finally, we have here a further instance (cf. p. 51) of 
antithesis (in this place combined with parataxis), of which 
Jesus was particularly fond. 

The disciples, as so often was the case, 1 are worried by a 
problem. They want to know why so many of the Messianic 
prophecies were spoken with reference to the past. It is suffi¬ 
cient to recall the two Old Testament texts which were con¬ 
stitutive for Jesus—Dan. 7.13 : “And behold, there came with 
the clouds of heaven one hke unto a son of man”, and Isa. 53 : 
“H e grew up before him as a tender plant ... he had no form 
nor comeliness ... he was despised ... he hath home our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” They had, we might think, 
every justification to be worried about this. But that only 
makes Jesus’ reaction the more surprising. He vehemently 
rejects the suggestion and will have none of it. Why? The 
words “as was supposed” indicate that the disciples are 
quoting somebody else’s remark. It is not their own question, 
but obviously a question asked by one of Jesus’ enemies. We 
know for a fact that this application of Messianic texts to the 

1 R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der sytioptischen Tradition 2 , Gottingen 
! 93 i» PP- 20 fF., 65, 7if., 358, 361. Cf. especially Mark 9.11. 
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past was a much debated problem in the time of Jesus, as is 
shown by those apocalyptic and Rabbinic utterances where 
the Messiah is spoken of as a dead man returning from the 
grave. 1 For instance, Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai, a contem¬ 
porary of the apostles, expected King Hezekiah to return as 
Messiah 2 —a belief which he deduces from Isa. 7.14, applying 
it quite rightly to the historical situation in the reign of Ahaz, 
and identifying the promised child with Ahaz’s son and 
successor, Hezekiah, 3 and consequently applying Isa. 9.5 to 
Hezekiah. 4 Sometimes it is even said that it is wrong to look 
for a Messiah at all, since Israel “had already enjoyed his 
presence in the days of Hezekiah”. 5 But this application of 
Messianic prophecies to the past, with the consequent expecta¬ 
tion of the return of one of the ancient kings of Israel as 
Messiah, was a powerful argument against the Messiahship of 
Jesus. Evidently, some such objection had made an impression 
on the disciples. What if Jesus were not the Messiah after all? 
Clearly, we have a situation not unlike that in Mark 9.11, 
where the disciples similarly quote an argument put forward 
by the scribes against the Messiahship of Jesus, which had 
evidently made some impression on them. 

Perhaps we are now in a position to understand the pain and 
disappointment of Jesus, and the reason for his sharp rebuke: 
“Ye have rejected the living One who is before your eyes, and 

1 Billerbeck II (1924), pp. 334#. Thus the Messiah is expected to be 
the Kings Jehoshaphat (ibid., I (1922), p. 30; If P- 33^), Hezekiah (I, 
pp. 3of.; II, pp. 335f.), and David (II, pp. 336E), as well as Elijah (IV 
(1928), pp. 780; 782-4). 

2 In Ber. 28 b. 

3 This is the constant Rabbinic exegesis of this passage (Billerbeck 
I, p. 75; II, p. 332, footnote 2; III (1926), p. 20). 

4 Rabbinic exegesis is overwhelmingly in favour of this interpreta¬ 
tion (Billerbeck II, p. 332; I, p. 31). 

5 In Sanh. 99a (R. Hillel, c . 300?). Cf. on this passage the interesting 
observations of R. Meyer ,Der Prophet aus Gcdilaa , Leipzig I 94 °> PP* 7 °H-> 
where the illuminating suggestion is made that this singular utterance 
originally referred to the rebel leader Hezekiah of Galilee ( c . 43 B.C.). 
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talk idly of the dead.” Elere is no merely academic problem of 
scriptural exegesis; it is something that vitally concerns their 
personal attitude to Jesus. Jesus* words are an accusation. You 
have rejected me. There he is, standing before them as a 
living person, accredited to them by God, and long since en¬ 
throned in their hearts as their Saviour, and they still go on 
talking about a dead man of the past returning as the Mes¬ 
siah! Has he not yet done enough to substantiate his mission? 
If they attach more importance to human speculations than 
to their own living experience of their Saviour, it means they 
are rejecting him. 

*12. NOT UNDERSTOOD 

In the Acts of Peter (Actus Petri cum Simone ), c. io we read: 
“For I have heard he (Christ) said this also: 

* They that are with me have not understood me .*** 

Qui mecum sunt, non me intellexerunt T 

This saying probably comes from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, which is apparently the source of another agraphon 
in the Acts of Peter. 1 2 

To be misunderstood by his closest friends is Jesus* greatest 
sorrow. 


D. The Life of Discipleship 

13. THE ETHICS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

In Acts 20 we read how on his last journey up to Jerusalem 
(probably in 55 3 ) St Paul summoned the Ephesian elders to 

1 Acta apostolorum apocrypha I (ed. Lipsius), 1891, p. 58. 

2 Cf. E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 2 , Tubingen 1924, 
p. 59 above. 

3 J. Jeremias, “Sabbathjahr und neutestamentliche Chronologie’ , > 
ZNW , 27 (1928), pp. 98-103. 
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Miletus and. gave them a farewell charge (vv. I7ff), hi the 
shape of a general stocktaking of his own ministry and a 
number of final warnings. He reminds them how he had 
preached the Gospel without wearying (vv. 18-21, 26f., 31), 
how he had never sought material gain for himself (vv. 33-5) 
and had renounced the right of depending upon the Church 
for his maintenance. Side by side with his missionary labours 
he had earned enough to support himself and his companions 
(v. 34). This is the way the elders themselves ought to behave. 
Their lives also must be given to ceaseless toil, for then they 
will have enough not only to support themselves, but to give 
away to the poor. Then they will be not only following the 
apostolic example, but acting in the spirit of that saying of 
Jesus with which the charge concludes: 

“Giving is blessed, not receiving ” (v. 35). 

MaK&piov ecttiv naAAov 5 i 8 ovai f| Aan( 3 av£iv. 

The usual translation, “It is better to give than to receive”, 
does not quite give the right meaning, for it suggests that there 
is only a difference in degree between giving and receiving: 
both are blessed, only giving is more so. But the saying hardly 
means that receiving is blessed. The Greek jiaAAov (“more 
than”) represents the Aramaic min which frequently denotes, 
not a comparison but a sharp antithesis. 1 Such is the case, for 

1 The use of the exclusive min still awaits investigation. It is translated 
into Greek in a variety of ways: (1) by paAAov r\ : LXX Gen. 29.30 
(= and not); Ps. 83 [Hcb. 84]. 11 (= and not); Jer. 8.3A (= instead 
of); Jonah 4.3 Sc L(= instead of); Tob. 3.6 [bis] (= instead of); 
instances from the N.T. above in the text and p. 79, footnote 1. (2) By 
paAAov f|Trep: Tob. 14.4 S (= and not); 2 Macc. 14.42 (= instead of); 
John 12.43 (= instead of); in the Apostolic Constitutions IV.3.1 which 
quotes our saying in participal form (see p. 79, footnote 2), paAAov 
f| being replaced by f|Trep. (3) By ijiccAAov urrEp c. acc.: John 12.43 v.l. 
(= and not). (4) By octto: Exod. 19.5 (= in distinction from); Deut. 
14.2 (= in distinction from). (5) By ek: Ez. 15.2 (= in distinction 
from). (6) By f): Gen. 38.26 (6E6iKoacoTai Gapap f| £y cb = and 
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instance, in Acts 4.19 which should be rendered, not as 
“whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye”, but as “whether it be right. .. 
to hearken unto you instead of God, judge ye”. The same 
applies to Acts 5.29 where the meaning is: “We must obey 
God, not man”; it is purely a matter of either-or. 1 That the 
same exclusive min underlies this logion is also shown by the 
contrasting pair, give-receive, and the point is confirmed by 
the Didache, which has our saying in the following version: 
“Blessed is he that giveth . . . woe to him that receiveth” 
(Did. 1.5). 2 Hence the logion speaks of a difference not in 
degree, but in kind. 

As we might expect, parallels to this logion occur in popular 
ethical teaching, both Hellenistic and late Jewish. In Hellenism 
it is always a comparison, in Judaism an antithesis. Greek 
parallels 3 occur in Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 4.1,7 (“It is 

not I); 2 Baa. 19.44 (upcoTOTOKos £ycb f| au = and not thou); 2 Macc. 
7.2 (= and not); Mark 9.43,45,47 (= instead of); Luke 18.14 v.l. 
(= and not). (7) By Trapq c. acc.: Ps. 44 [Heb. 45]. 8 (= and not); 
Esth. 4.13 (hovt) . . . rnxpa as the only one of); Luke 18.14 (kcct£(3t) 
oOtos 6£8iKaico|i£Vos ds tov oIkov outoO Trap* ekeivov = God had 
justified the one, not the other) ; Rom. 1.25 (iXcnrpEuaav Trj icrfaEi rrapa 
tov KTi'aavTa = instead of); 12.3 (= instead of); Heb. 1.9 (rrapa 
toOs pEToyovs aou = and not thy fellows). (8) By Trpo c. gen.: 
Philo Spec. Leg. I § 54 (okotos aipoupEvoi upo auyoEiSEaT&Tov 
(pcoTos = instead of). (9) By urrsp c. acc.: 1 Baa. 2.29 (= instead of). 

1 Further N.T. instances: John 3.19; 1 Tim. 1.4; 2 Tim. 3.4; Acts 
27.11; Heb. 11.25 (cf. W. Bauer, Worterbuchzum N.T. 4 , 1952, col. 887). 

2 MaKocpios 6 8i8ous . . . ouai too AappavovTi. This version of 
the logion, as the difference in style shows (participle in place of 
infinitive), is independent of Acts (Did. 1.5 ; 1 Clem. 2.1; Const. Apost. 
IV.3,1). This is important for another reason, for a comparison of the 
two versions suggests that they are most probably the result of different 
translations of the same Aramaic original. The Aramaic, moreover, 
would have had a participle, not an infinitive. Cf. Syr-Pesh at Acts 
20.35 and Ephr. Syr. Opp. II 235 C. 

3 Cf. F. Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity , I.4, 
London 1933, p. 264 (Lake and Cadbury), following Wettstein’s 
collection of material. 
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more becoming for a free man to give where he must than to 
receive where he must”); Epicurus in Plutarch, Moralia, p. 
778 C (“To do good is not only better, but also more accept¬ 
able than to have good done to oneself”); King Artaxerxes 
in Ps.-Plutarch Moralia , p. 173 D (“It is more kingly to bestow 
than to deprive”). In Latin we have Seneca, Epist. 81,17: “He 
is wrong who prefers to accept a kindness rather than to repay 
one ” In Judaism we have Ecclus. 4.31 (“Let not thine hand be 
stretched out to receive, and closed when thou shouldst re¬ 
pay”) ; this saying, which in the first instance concerns bor¬ 
rowing and repaying, is generalized as follows: “Be not thou 
found holding out thy hands to receive, but drawing them in 
in giving” (Did. 4.5 para. Barn. 19.9; Const. Apost. VII.12.1). 
Compared with all these versions (of which the last quoted, in 
view of its antithetic form, affords the nearest parallel) the 
version attributed to our Lord has a distinctive character of its 
own. 

This is a genuine saying of Jesus. In three ways it is charac¬ 
teristic of his style. (1) The use of the word “blessed”, 
familiar to us from the Beatitudes in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where the eschatological associations of the word are 
close to the surface. This means that when Jesus speaks of 
blessedness, he is thinking of the age of salvation. To be 
blessed means to be a partaker of salvation, of the new world 
of God, to be a son of God. It should also be noted that al¬ 
though he is giving an ethical injunction, Jesus (Joes not say, 
“Thou shalt give”. The Old Covenant was one of Law, but 
the new covenant has the word “blessed” in its place. 1 “Giv¬ 
ing is blessed”, says Jesus. To be able to give is the greatest 
blessing in life, for it is a token of divine sonship, a sign that 
the age of salvation has already become a reality in human 
life. (2) The antithesis “giving is blessed, not receiving”. We 

1 A. Harnack in Sitzungsberichtc der Berliner Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften , 1904, pp. I72f. 
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have repeatedly noted (pp. 51, 55, 75) the fondness of Jesus 
for antithesis: it serves as an effective aid to the memory. Here, 
as often, 1 Jesus contrasts two types of behaviour, the selfless, 
and the self-seeking (by “receiving” he means not just taking, 
but grasping and snatching for oneself). This contrast is 
brought out most forcibly in Mark 10.45 hi the saying about 
the Son of Man coming not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. He, the Son of 
Man, is the archetype of those who think not of taking, but of 
giving. (3) The pregnant way in which the law of life under 
the kingdom of God is expressed. It is brief and to the point: 
giving, not taking. In other words, conquest of selfishness is 
the rule of life for the redeemed community. Or more simply 
still, love. 


14 . TRUE BROTHERLINESS 

In his exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians (at 5-3f.) 
Jerome informs us that he found the following logion addressed 
to the disciples in the Gospel of the Hebrews: 

“And never be joyful, 

save when ye look upon your brother in love." 

Et numquam ( inquit ) laeti sitis, 

nisi cum fratrem vestrum videritis in caritate . 2 

The last two words (in caritate) present two difficulties. (1) 
What is meant by caritas ? We do most justice to the Latin if 
we render it by its technical sense of “agape”, or the agape , the 
love feast (cf. Jude 12). 3 hi that case the saying will mean that 
Christians should not take part in secular feasts or revellings, 

1 Luke 14.12-14; 6.32-6; Matt. 6.2-4, etc. 

2 Jerome, In Ephes. 5.3,4. 

3 Cf. E. Schwartz, ZNW , 7 (1906), p. 1, footnote 1. J. Wellhausen 
agreed with him in his Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelieti 2 , Berlin 
1911, p. 76. 
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but confine themselves to the Christian love feast. But this is 
not how Jerome understood the saying, as may be seen from 
the use of the “exact future”.! Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether this interpretation can be substantiated from the 
Aramaic original (for Jerome is translating from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews which was Aramaic). If however 
we take caritas in the ordinary sense of “love” another 
difficulty arises: (2) Should in cavitate be construed with the 
object or subject? If the former, 2 the saying would mean: 
“And only then are ye to be joyful, when ye see that your 
brother is in love.” But what sense can we attach to the notion 
of the brother “being in love” ? The only way to make sense 
of it is to assume that it means: “When you see the brother 
filled or surrounded by lovelessness you should be so disturbed 
that you lose all joy.” But to connect in cavitate in this way 
with the object is grammatically so harsh that it can hardly be 
what Jerome intended. If however we take in cavitate with the 
subject 3 it makes a better sense. The awkward grammatical 
construction involved with the use of “m” disappears once it 
is realized that it merely represents a Semitic b e . It must 
therefore be translated: “And never be joyful save when ye 
look upon your brother with love.” 

As the initial “and” shows, this is a fragment of an un¬ 
known discourse addressed to the disciples. 4 As in almost 
every instance in the most primitive tradition about Jesus, 5 the 
word “brother” is used in the broad sense of “fellow-country¬ 
man”. 6 It must not therefore be restricted to the disciples of 

1 1 am indebted for this suggestion to E. Haenchen of Munster. 

2 Thus Resch, p. 236. 

3 Thus Ropes, pp. I4sf.; A. Harnack, Sitzungsberichte dev Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1904, p. 175; M. Dibelius, Geschichte der 
urchristlichen Literatur , I, Leipzig 1926, p. 56. 

4 A. Harnack, ibid. 

5 Cf. J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, London 1954, p. 84, footnote 
96. 

6 As in other places in the Gospel of the Hebrews (see above, p. 35). 
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Jesus. The background of the logion is, like that of Matt. 5.22 
and 18.15, to be found in Lev. 19.17: “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart: thou shalt surely rebuke thy neighbour 
(fellow-Israelite).” 

The unknown logion corresponds exactly to the teaching 
given in the Gospels about the brotherly love towards their 
fellow-countrymen that Jesus requires from his disciples. Since 
every word of hatred uttered against the brother evokes the 
wrath of God (Matt. 5.22), since every quarrel with the brother 
separates the disciple from his God (Matt. 5.23f.; Mark 11.25), 
the disciple cannot have any joy all the time he is “unable to 
regard his brother with love”, i.e., so long as he cherishes un¬ 
loving or hateful thoughts against him. Here is the acid test of 
true discipleship. A true disciple is happy only when every 
barrier between himself and his brother has been broken down. 

*15. BE forbearing! 

Jerome also found in the Gospel of the Hebrews the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

“ If (said he) thy brother have sinned by a word and made 
thee amends , seven times in a day receive thou him. Simon his 
disciple said unto him: Seven times in a day? The Lord 
answered and said unto him: Yea , I say unto thee , unto seventy 
times seven. For in the prophets also , after they were anointed by 
the Holy Spirit , the sinful word was found . 99 

Si peccaverit (inquit) frater tuns in verbo et satis tibi fecerit , 
septies in die suscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon discipulus ejus: 
septies in die? Respondit Dominus et dixit ei: etiam ego dico 
tibi , usque septuagies septies. Etenim in prophetis quoque , post- 
quam uncti sunt spiritu sancto , inventus est sermo peccati . 1 

1 Jerome, C. Pelag. III. 2 . The last sentence is given in Greek in the Zion 
edition of the Gospels (E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II 3 , 1929, p- 8, 
No. 10). 
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This version of the dialogue about forgiving seventy times 
seven times (cf. Matt. 18.2if.) presents a number of new 
features. Two points appear to be derived from the cycle of 
oral tradition used by St Luke, 1 viz., the remorse of the 
offender (Luke I7.3f.) and the word “daily”. There are also 
two more features which are unique to the version in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews. (1) The sin in question is expressly 
confined to sins of the tongue. (2) The exhortation to for¬ 
give seventy times seven times is based on the fact that the 
prophets committed such sins of the tongue. The case for 
the originality and independence of the new version of the 
logion is clearly a borderline one, and it is difficult to be quite 
sure. The restriction of the sin to sins of tongue may be 
secondary, and the motive adduced would seem to suggest a 
lower level of spirituality “than we would expect to find in a 
genuine saying of Jesus. The fact that even great men behaved 
no better is hardly a valid excuse for such behaviour, and 
therefore a reason why it should be accorded unlimited for¬ 
giveness.” 2 It would be possible, however, to reverse the 
argument. May it not be that Peter is thinking from the outset 
of repeated insults ? The fact that the same sin is repeated fre¬ 
quently on the same day suggests that it was sins of this kind 
that he had in mind. Moreover, the careless and frequent use of 
bad language, curses, etc., is notoriously common in the 
orient. And is the climax really unworthy of Jesus? He is not 
suggesting a real motive for forgiveness, but merely making it 
easier for the disciple to be indulgent. If you are angry with 
your brother (i.e. your fellow-countryman—see the discussion 
of Saying No. 14) for repeating his offensive behaviour to¬ 
wards you so quickly, remember how easy it is to sin in word. 
Even the anointed prophets of God were not immune from 

1 That the Gospel according to the Hebrews used Luke itself is 
highly improbable. 

2 Ropes, p. 164. 
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such sins. 1 How can you then be so annoyed if your brother 
has a similar lapse ? 

l6. BOUNDLESS CONFIDENCE 

The badly damaged Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1224 contains 
a fragment about those “who are without” (Mark 4.11). It 
consists of three clauses: 

“And pray for your [enejmies (cf. Matt. 5.44)? 

For he who is not [against yo]u is for you (cf. Luke 9 - 5 o).„ 
[He that] stands far off [to-day] will to-morrow he [near you]” 
c O crrmepov co]v ncxKpav aupiov 
eyyus 0 [icbv y]evf]o-£Tca . 2 

It would be hard to fmd any objection to the authenticity of 
this little saying. In its favour may be urged: (1) Its combina¬ 
tion with a free rendering of two familiar sayings. (2) The 
antithetical parallelismus mernbrorum so beloved of Jesus (see p. 
8of). Of the two antitheses (far andnear, to-day and to-morrow) 
the second recurs in the Lord’s Prayer. (3) The subject matter. 

A striking aphorism this, full of unbounded confidence. 
Such confidence was central to the message of Jesus, as we can 
see most clearly from the four parables of contrast, the 
Mustard Seed (Mark 4.30-2), the Leaven (Matt. 13 - 33 )* the 
Seed Growing Secretly (Mark 4.26-9), and the Sower (4.3-9). 
Common to all of them is the sharp contrast between the 
present moment and the coming Reign of God. Out of 
nothing (Mustard Seed and Leaven), without any help from 
man (Seed Growing Secretly), in spite of failure (Sower), 
God is inaugurating his Reign. 2 The same quiet confidence 

1 Rabbinic examples from the lives of the prophets are quoted in 
Billerbeck I (1922), pp. 277, 279f. (Moses); ibid., p. 277 (Elisha). So the 
idea is quite Palestinian. 

2 E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II 3 , 1929, p. 26. 

3 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, London 1954 , PP- 89-92. 
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inspires our logion: “He that stands far off to-day will to¬ 
morrow be near you.” The secret of this confidence is that 
Jesus takes God at his word. He trusts his Father, and believes 
in the promise of Isa. 57.19: “I create the fruit of the lips: 
Peace, peace, to him that is afar off and to him that is near, 
saith the Lord.” 

Confidence is a lesson the disciples must learn from their 
Master. His object is to steel their hearts against hostility, 
opposition, and indifference. They must learn that there are no 
limits to the power of God, and that he directs the hearts of 
men like the streams of water. Jesus shows them the attitude 
they are to adopt towards their enemies and those “that 
stand far off”. In the opponents of to-day they are to see the 
disciples of to-morrow. 

17. THE FATHER CARES 

Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 655 contains the following saying: 

“He himself will give you your raiment .” 

Aut 6 [S 5]gXJEI upsiv TO EVSl/pOC UjiCOV.l 

There is nothing in this saying (whose companion text was 
reproduced on p. i6f.) which goes beyond Matt. 6.25-34 (para. 
Luke 12.22-31). There Jesus draws the picture of Lord Raven 
who neither ploughs nor sows nor reaps and Lady Anemone 
who neither spins nor sits at the weaving stool, 2 but whom 
God feeds and clothes, ending with the words: “But if God 
doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to¬ 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” (Matt. 6.30; para. Luke 12.28.) In 
our logion we have the same promise, and it might therefore 
be no more than a precis of Matt. 6.30. Yet its very simplicity 

1 E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II 3 , 1929, p. 23. 

2 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus , London 1954, p. 149. 
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suggests a primitive tradition. Moreover, the gnostic re¬ 
interpretation of the raiment as a reference to the heavenly 
robe (p. 17) may well point to an earher version which 
furnished the catchword “raiment”. 

In sending forth his disciples on a missionary journey, Jesus 
expressly forbids them to work. 1 They are to use all their 
strength to preach the Gospel. But supposing they have not 
any money to buy themselves food and have to go hungry? 
Or supposing they have nothing to put on? O ye of httle 
faith, says Jesus, how can you ask such a question? After all, 
you have a Father, and you may depend on it—“He himself 
will give you your raiment.” 


*18. A SAYING ON PRAYER 

Clement of Alexandria quotes, possibly from a collection 
of sayings of Jesus, 2 the following logion: 

“ Ask ye for the great things , and God 3 will add unto you the 
little things .” 

AvreioOe, yap <pr)ai ; tcx neyaAa 

Kal Ta jJUKpa uiiiv TrpocrT£0f|cr£Tai. 4 

Clement of Alexandria introduces this logion with the for¬ 
mula “he says”. It is also quoted by Origen (“the Saviour 
says”), Eusebius (“the Saviour taught”), and Ambrose (“it is 
written”). 5 It is closely related to the logion in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Seek ye first his (God’s) kingdom and his 

1 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, London 1954, p. 149. 

2 Ropes, p. 140. 

3 Literally “and the little things will be added unto you”, but this is 
not exactly what is meant. The passive “will be added” is a periphrasis 
for the name of God; hence the above translation is required. 

4 Clem. Alex., Strom. I. 24.158. 

5 The references are given in Resch, p. in. 
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righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you” 
(Matt. 6.33 = Luke 12.31). May it not therefore be an applica¬ 
tion of this saying to the subject of prayer, perhaps made by 
the Church for the purpose of catechetical instruction? If so, 
it would be a felicitous application, wholly in keeping with 
the spirit of Jesus. But the possibility of its being an indepen¬ 
dent saying is not to be ruled out altogether. For, to begin 
with, the similarities between it and Matt. 6.33, at any rate so 
far as the wording goes, are not really so close as they 
would appear to be at first sight (they are in fact confined to 
the words upooTeOijcrETai u|i!v, “God will add to you”). 
Moreover we have here another instance of antithetical 
parallelism, so characteristic of Jesus, and other traits quite in 
keeping with the synoptic tradition, while the subject matter 
is an admirable summary of the teaching of Jesus about 
prayer, as a comparison with the Lord’s Prayer will demon¬ 
strate. What ecclesiastical expansions really iook like may be 
seen from the version of the saying which is given by Origen: 
“Ask for the great things, and God will add to you the little 
things, and ask for the heavenly tilings, and God will add to 
you the earthly tilings.” 1 Here the addition has a Pauline and 
Johannine ring, and is definitely unsynoptic. 

As in his teaching in the canonical Gospels, so here Jesus en¬ 
joins his disciples to make God’s kingdom, God’s glory, and 
God’s commandments the dominant motive of their lives, not 
their own desires, their own advantage, or their own ego 
(Matt. 6.33, cf. 6.24,25ff, etc.). In this logion the same funda¬ 
mental insight is applied to prayer. Your prayer is all wrong, 
says Jesus. As in all else, first things come first, not things of 

1 Origen, De or at. 2.2; 14.1; Selecta in Psalm. 4: 

AiteTte Ta |Ji£yaAa 

Kal t& iiiKpa u|ilv TrpoaTEOriaETai, 

Kal aiTElTE TOC ETroupavia 

Kal toc ETnyEia upiv 7rpo<JTE0r)cr£Tai. 
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minor importance. God’s kingdom and glory, not your own 
anxieties and the passing needs of the hour. It is just as in the 
Lord’s Prayer, where the hallowing of God’s name, the coming 
of his kingdom and the doing of his will come first, together 
with the three great blessings of the Messianic age, bread 
which cometh down from heaven”, forgiveness of sins and 
deliverance from temptation. 1 Of course this does not mean 
that God is indifferent to their passing needs. But day-to-day 
anxieties must not dominate their prayers, for they know that 
“the little things God himself will add”. 


19. AN EXHORTATION TO SPIRITUAL SOBRIETY 

“Be ye approved money changers ' 9 
nvecrOe TpcnrE^iTOCi 86 kiijoi 2 

This short figurative saying was extremely popular in the 
Early Church, and is quoted more often than any other extra- 
canonical dominical saying. Sometimes it is quoted as a saying 
of Jesus (Origen, Clem. Horn., Pistis Sophia, Jerome, 
Socrates, Vita S. Syncleticae ), sometimes as a word of scripture 
(Clem. Alex., Origen, Palladius, Nicephorus) or as a word of 
the Gospel (Apelles, Caesarius, Cassian). 3 * The indefatigable 
Resell has assembled no less than thirty-seven quotations and 
twenty allusions, in which the consensus with regard to the 
wording and interpretation is remarkable. If despite its popu¬ 
larity the logion eventually fell into oblivion, this was due to 

1 When retranslated into Aramaic, Matthew’s version of the Lord’s 
Prayer consists of six couplets (C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord , 
Oxford 1925, p. 113; K. G. Kuhn, Achtzchngehet und Vaterunser und 
der Reitriy Tubingen 1950, pp. 33, 38, divides it somewhat differently 
into two five-line strophes). Cf. above, p. 59, footnote 1. 

2 Horn. Clem. II.51; III.50; XVIII.20; Apelles in Epiphanium, Haer. 
XLIV.2, etc. 

3 References in Resch, pp. 112-22. 
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its reference to an occupation which is in this form unknown 
to the modern west. 1 

The logion is one of those figurative sayings which compare 
the life of discipleship with some secular avocation. Jesus often 
used to compare his own mission with the calling of the shep¬ 
herd, physician, builder, and the like , 2 and sometimes he 
described the life of discipleship in a similar way. Thus the 
Gospels liken the disciple to a reaper (Matt. 9.37)* a shepherd 
(Matt. 10.6; 18.12-14), a fisher (of men, Mark 1.17), a 
steward (Matt. 16.19a, cf. 13.52), a judge (Matt. 18.18 ; 
16.19b: loosing and binding is the prerogative of the judge). 
In this logion we have the money changer. “Be ye approved 
money changers.” What exactly does that mean? The word 
TponTE^nris occurs only once in the Gospels, viz., at Matt. 25.27: 
“Thou oughtest to have put my money to the bankers”—i.e., 
invest it. The English version translates it correctly as 
“banker”. Should it be translated in the same way here— 
“Become clever bankers, invest the money entrusted to your 
care, make interest on your pound”? Hardly. The consensus 
of patristic opinion is against this interpretation. 

How the early Church understood this saying may be seen 
from the extended form in which it is already quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria: “Be ye approved money changers, 
who reject much, but retain the good.” 3 This clearly shows 
that the tertium comparationis is the process of distinguishing 
between genuine and valid coins and spurious forgeries. Let us 
with an effort of imagination picture to ourselves the scene in 
the market place at Jerusalem. All sorts of coins are changing 
hands—Roman coinage of all denominations, Greek coins of 
silver, and copper coins from various sources (procuratorial, 

1 Ropes, p. 141. 

2 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender , 1930, pp. 32ff.; The Parables of 
Jesus , London 1954, pp. 96f. 

3 Clem. Alex., Strom. I.28.177, and very frequently. 
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Herodian, and Phoenician currency). 1 A great concourse of 
pilgrims from all over the world are bringing their own 
money in large denominations for convenience in travelling, 2 
and are changing it with the money changers when they get to 
Jerusalem.These money changers are to be found everywhere 
in the bazaars. A special currency, the Tyrian, was required for 
all payments made in the Temple, particularly for the Temple 
tax, which all Jews throughout the world had to pay, 3 and 
which brought in enormous sums every year. 4 Thus Jerusalem 
was one of the chief banking centres in the Near East, and 
business was at its height when the pilgrims came up for the 
three great feasts (Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles). Each 
money changer sat behind a little table, from which he 
derived his name. 5 Possibly it was already the practice to cover 
the table with a sheet of glass, as it is today. When he was 
uncertain of a coin, the money changer would drop it on the 
glass, and from the sound it made would know whether it was 
genuine or not. What makes an “approved” money changer? 
A keen power of observation. Every student of numismatics 
knows how difficult it is to identify the average coin of 
antiquity. Often they are so worn away that they are quite 

1 O. Roller, Miinzen , Geld und Vermogensverhaltnisse in den Evangelien, 
Karlsruhe 1929, pp. 5L; S. Krauss, Talrmidische Archdologie II, Leipzig 
1911, pp. 404-16 ; Billerbeck I (1922), pp. 290-4. 

2 Cf. Sheq. 2.1; S. Krauss, ibid., pp. 412L 

3 Billerbeck I (1922), pp. 762L 

4 The common belief that the court of the Gentiles was permanently- 
occupied by the money changers is hardly correct: that was the case 
only for three weeks before the Passover, when the Temple tax became 
due: “On the 15th (of Adar, i.e., a month before the Passover) the 
money changers set up their tables (everywhere) throughout the 
country (Palestine), and on the 25th in the Temple precincts’* (Sheq. 
1.3). The indignation of Jesus over the presence of the money changers 
in the Temple (Mark 11.15; Matt. 21.12; John 2.i4f.) becomes all the 
more intelligible if the court of the Gentiles was not normally occupied 
by them. 

5 Tpaue^a, shulchan = table; money changer = TpocTre£iTqs, 
shulchani. 
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unrecognizable. But the expert money changer can tell at first 
sight whether a com is invalid or even a forgery, and refuses 
to accept any coin of that kind. It is impossible to deceive him. 

It is probable that St Paul himself knew our saying and 
interpreted it along these lines. When he exhorts his converts 
not to quench the Spirit or despise the gift of prophecy (i.e. to 
give free rein to the exercise of spiritual gifts in the life of the 
Church and its worship), he adds: 

“Test them all: 

Keep the good 

And abstain from every bad eTSos”. 

(i Thess. 5.2if.) 

The earlier Christian writers invariably quote this text as a 
comment on our logion, 1 taking e! 5 os in the sense of “sort 
of money ,, =Latin species. If this be correct, 2 it would follow 
that St Paul already knew of our logion and used it in i 
Thessalonians: Give the gifts of grace free rein, but—like good 
money changers—test them. Practise the discernment of 
spirits. Make use of all that is good, but avoid those that are 
not inspired by the Spirit of God. 

Perhaps we may hazard a conjecture with regard to the 
original context of our logion. Jesus was always warning his 
disciples against false prophets who would later arise and 
claim to be authorized by him. They would perform mighty 
signs and do amazing works. The multitude would welcome 
them, and only a few would be able to see through them 
(Mark 13.6,2if.). Therefore, in that hour of temptation: “Be 
spiritually sober. Be not deceived. Reject everything that does 
not proceed from my Spirit. Learn from the money changers, 

1 Instances in Resch, pp. H2fF. Cf. Ropes, pp. I42f. 

2 So M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament , Oxford 1924, p. 
35; G. Kittel, ThWBNT II (1935), p. 373 (“possible”), and others. 
Cf. Resch, p. 125. 
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and acquire a sharp eye for all that is counterfeit. Be ye 
approved money changers”. 1 


20 . BE ON YOUR GUARD! 

Oxyrhynchus Pap. 840, to which we are indebted for the 
story of Jesus’ meeting with the Pharisaic chief priest (pp. 36ff.), 
contains in its first seven lines the conclusion of a discourse 
spoken by Jesus to his disciples on the way to the Temple 
precincts. It consists of three sentences, of which, unfortu¬ 
nately, only the middle one can be translated with certainty: 

First, before he doeth wrong (?), 2 he useth every device. 

But take ye heed , lest haply ye also suffer like things with them. 

For not only in life (?) 3 do evil doers receive retribution 

from men, 4 but they must also endure punishment and 

great torment.” 

1 TrpoTepov Trpo (tou) ocSiKqcrai TravTa crocpi- 
£eTca. aAAa TrpocrexeTe [*T] ttgos kcci 
upeis toc opioia ocutois Tra 0 r|Te* ou yap 
ev to 15 £coois uovois octto Aa|a( 3 dvou- 

1 Cf. W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen 
Apokryphen , Tubingen 1909, p. 401, who similarly explains the logion 
as “a warning against the flood of heretical doctrines which will 
arise”. 

2 The MS. reads (line 1): TrpoTepov TrpoocSiKucrai “in order to fore¬ 
stall in wrong-doing”. We insert an article with the editors, Grenfell 
and Hunt: TrpoTepov Trpo toO d8u<ucrai. 

3 The MS. reads (line 4): ev tois £coois “among the living”. Swete’s 
accentuation ev tois £ coots “ among living creatures ” hardly makes 
sense. We conjecture that behind the phrase lies the Aramaic bechayyin , 
“in life”, which the translator mistook for bechayain , “among the 
living”. In Aramaic script the two words would look exactly alike. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the translator had before him 
a written Aramaic source, for the two words would be just as easily 
confounded in speech. Hence the correct Greek rendering would be 
£v tt) £corj. 

4 The MS. reads (line 5): ot KccKoupyoi tcov dvOpcoTrcov “the evil- 
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5 cnv oi KocKoupyoi tcov avOpcoTrcov aAAoc [K]ai 
KoAacriv urro^evouaiv Kai ttoA[A]t)v 
pdaavov. 1 

The cunning with which criminals planned their crimes 
(clause i), and the far worse punishment which awaited them 
hereafter compared with the punishment they received on 
earth (clause 3)—these were no new ideas to the disciples. 
The only new feature in the text is the warning to be on their 
guard, lest they too meet with a like fate (clause 2). They too 
are threatened. There must be no false sense of security. They, 
like accomplished criminals, may easily delude others about 
their nefarious designs and their true character, but no one can 
deceive the living God. His judgement is a certainty, and it 
will begin at the house of God. The doers of the word will be 
distinguished from the hearers, the wheat from the tares, 
genuine discipleship from lip-service. The dividing line will 
pass right through the Christian community. There will be 
two men lying on a bed, two working in a field, two women 
grinding at the mill, with nothing to choose between them as 
far as mortal eyes can see. Yet there is a great gulf between 
them. One is a child of God, the other a son of perdition (Luke 
I7.34f.; Matt. 244of.). Who can vouch for himself when the 
great temptation comes? Be on your guard, says Jesus. Don’t 
be too sure of yourselves! 

*21. THE BLESSING OF WORK 

As we have seen (pp. i2ff.), Oxyrhynchus Pap. 1 consists of a 
collection of sayings of Jesus, three of which are familiar, three 

doers of men ,, > i.e., “those who do injury to men”. We conjecture that 
behind the phrase lies the Aramaic mibbene nasha = “on the part of 
men”, which went with the verb, and was combined by the translator 
with the subject. 

1 Text according to H. B. Swete, Zwei tiene Evatigelienfragmente 
(Kleine Texte 31), Bonn-Berlin 1 1908, 2 1924, p. 4, who, however, 
reads in line 1 'TrpoccbiKfjCTca and in line 4 Repots. 
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otherwise unknown (Nos. 2, 3, and 4). No. 2 was discussed 
onpp. i3f., No. 3 on pp. 6 ^ff. We shall conclude our study 
with a consideration of No. 4. 

“Jesus saith: Wheresoever there are two, they are not 

without God, and where there is one alone, I say: I am 

with him. 

‘ Lift up 1 the stone , 
and there thou shaltfind me , 
cleave the wood , 
and I am there . 9 99 

*'Ey£i[p]ov tov Ai0o, 

KOCKEl EUpf)Cr£lS |i£* 
crxi'aov to £uAov, K&ycb 

EKEl EIJJU. 2 

We have here not one logion, but a combination of two 
originally separate sayings. The first two lines, for the restora¬ 
tion of which we are heavily indebted to F. Blass, 3 have come 
down to us as a separate logion in Ephraem Syrus, who gives 
it in the form: “Where one is (alone), there also am I, 4 and 
where two are, there am I also.” 5 6 

This logion is closely similar to a saying of the Galilean 
scribe Hananiah ben Teradion, who suffered martyrdom in 
a.d. 135,6 and may well be an expansion of Matt. 18.20: 

1 "Eyeipov = raise up, lift up, place upright. 

2 E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II 3 , 1929, p. 19. 

3 Evang. Kirchenzeitung , 1897, pp- 498ff. 

4 At this point Ephraem interpolates some explanatory remarks. 

5 G. Mosinger, Evangelii concordant is expositio facta a S. Ephraemo , 
1876, p. 165. Cf. Ropes, p. 48; Resch, p. 201. 

6 Pirqe Aboth 3.2: “Where two sit together, with the words of the 
Torah between them, the gracious presence of God is in their midst 
(see Mai. 3.16). There I hear only of two. How do we know that even 
one who sits studying the Torah is rewarded by God ? Because it is said 
(Lam. 3.28): He sits alone and keeps silence; for he receives (thus the 
Midrash).” Cf. Billerbeck I (1922), p. 794. 
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“Where two or three are gathered together, there am I in the 
midst of them”, which itself belongs to the later strata of that 
Gospel. The promise of the Matthean logion, says the ex¬ 
panded version, applies equally to the individual disciple— 
Jesus is with him. 

Now the unknown evangelist, from whose Gospel the 
sayings in Oxyr. Pap. i are derived, has added a happy inter¬ 
pretation in the shape of a second saying, which explains by the 
use of two pictorial illustrations how Jesus is present to the 
individual. The second saying is very primitive, as an examina¬ 
tion of its language shows. The synonymous parallelismus 
memhrorum , the asyndeton, the entire absence of particles, the 
phrase eyEipetv tov AiOov 1 ), the twice repeated use of the 
imperative in place of a protasis with the apodosis added in 
parataxis, the indefinite use of the definite article—all this is 
typically Palestinian. Hence the second logion must be in¬ 
cluded in our list. 

Now it is true that this saying is often 2 supposed to refer to 
the omnipresence of Jesus as the exalted Christ. He is to be 
found everywhere. If a man lifts a stone or chops wood, he 
will find him there. Jesus is in the stone and the wood. But this 
is to make it a pantheistic, or more precisely a “panchristic” 
saying, that is one which asserts the ubiquity of Jesus in the 
cosmos. In that case it would be a late saying, probably 
emanating from Gnostic circles, and therefore to be placed 
among the tendentious inventions (pp. 24f.), the particular 
tendency in this case being pantheism. There is, however, first- 

1 = heqimebhen (Deut. 27.2,4; Josh. 4.9,20; 24.26). 

2 T. Zalin, Thcol. Lit. Blatt , 18 (1897), col. 428; R. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres , 1904, pp. 239f., ZNW, 6 (1905), p. 203, and Gottinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen , 183, (1921), pp. 165-70; Resch, p. 69; W. Bauer, 
Das Leben Jcsu im Zeitalter dcr neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 1909, pp. 
4o6f.; A. Uckeley, Worte Jesu, die nicht in dcr Bibel stehen , 1911, p. 10; 
E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 2 , 1924, p. 37; M. Dibelius, 
Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur, I, 1926, p. 53 (though with 
reservations); A. Oepke, ThWBNT II (1935), p. 333 , footnote 3. 
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rate evidence to show that the Gnostic interpretation of this 
saying was imposed upon it at a much later date. The reasons 
are as follows: (i) “Panchristism” of this kind is completely 
unknown to primitive Christianity, and, above all, there are 
no other instances of it in Oxyr. Pap. i. (2) The Gospel from 
which the saying was taken evidently did not interpret it in a 
pantheistic sense, as it uses it to explain the promise of the 
invisible presence of Christ with the lonely. 1 (3) As we have 
already noted, the language of the saying is remarkably 
primitive. 2 It must not, however, be overlooked that this is a 
saying of the exalted Christ (see remark at the end of p. 98). 

Originally the meaning of the saying was quite different 
and much more simple. To begin with, it speaks of two kinds 
of strenuous work, lifting stones and splitting wood. 3 Perhaps 
the combination of these two kinds of work was suggested by 
Eccles. 10.9: 


“Whoso heweth stones shall be hurt therewith; he that 
cleaveth wood is endangered thereby. ,,4 


This is a depressing saying! The Preacher was a gloomy pessi¬ 
mist who was critical of everything in life. Nothing escaped 

1 The parallel to the second half of the logion quoted on p. 98, 
footnote 1, is equally removed from any pantheistic tendency. Cf. A. 
Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East , London 1910, p. 33, footnote 3. 

2 Against the Gnostic interpretation : A. Harnack, Vber die jiingst 
entdeckten Spriiche Jesu , 1897, p. 18; C. Taylor, The Oxyrhynchus Login 
and the Apocryphal Gospels , Oxford 1899, pp. 4of., 5if.; H. G. E. 
White, The Sayings of Jesus , 1920, p. 38; A. Deissmann, ibid.; 
J. Leipoldt, Der Gottesdienst der dltesten Kirche, 1936, pp. I9f.; J. Jeremias, 
ThWBNT , IV (1942), p. 273. 

3 If tektcov in Mark 6.3 bears the more general meaning of “build¬ 
er’s labourer”, it would seem as though Jesus had taken both these 
illustrations from his own experience. But tektcov {naggar) undoubtedly 
means “carpenter”. (Cf. G. Dalman, Sacred Sights and Ways , London, 
1935 , P- 70 .) 

4 This was suggested by H. Lisco. Harnack (see footnote 2), p. 19, 
adopted it from him. Similarly, H. B. Swete, Expository Times , 8 
(1896-7), p. 548; H. G. E. White (see footnote 2), p. 39. 
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his scepticism, all is transitory, all is vanity, all is futile—even 
work. What profit hath man of all his labour wherein he 
laboureth under the sun?” (Eccles. 1.3.) Moreover, work brings 
danger and suffering in its train. Make a hole in the fence, and 
a serpent may bite you (10.8). Hew out stones, and you may 
injure yourself; split wood and you may wound yourself 
(10.9). No, says our logion, this is quite wrong. “I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 28.20), 
promised the risen Lord, and this applies to work. To the 
Christian work does not mean drudgery or suffering, but the 
presence of the Lord. “ Me shalt thou find, when thou breakest 
stones; I am there when thou cleavest wood.” In Matt. 18.20 
Jesus promises his presence to those who pray in his name, 
here he promises it to those who are engaged in hard work. 1 
Work is a blessing, because it is hallowed by the presence of 
Jesus. The two illustrations are not chosen at random: they 
represent the most strenuous forms of labour. It is just this 
kind of work that may so easily seem futile. But No, says our 
logion, for the Christian even the hardest labour wears a 
lustre of hidden glory. He, the Lord, is everywhere, wherever 
his followers are carrying out their duty. The presence of 
Jesus transforms the daily round into divine service. 

This promise assumes that Jesus is close to God, and there¬ 
fore it must be a saying of the exalted Christ, like Matt. 28.20 
(cf. 18.20; John 14.23). 

1 ’Av&otcx vuv cr)({£e toc £uAoc Kal (ivimovEue pov, says the Child Jesus 
in the Gospel of Thomas (ed. C. de Tischendorf, Euangelia Apocrypha , 
Leipzig 1876, Graece A, Kap. X, pp. i5of.; Lat. VIII, p. 174) to a wood¬ 
man whom he has just healed. 


APPENDIX 


south of Delhi there is a ruined city by the name of Fateh- 
pur-Sikri. It was built by Akbar the Great Mogul (1542-1605), 
to commemorate his victories. 1 On the eastern side of the 
southern gateway of the great Mosque there is an inscription 
in Arabic commemorating the triumphal return of Akbar to 
his former capital in 1601. The inscription contains the fol¬ 
lowing saying: 2 

“Jesus, on whom be peace, has said: 

This world is a bridge. 

Pass over it. But build not your dwelling there.” 

This is the most impressive of all the sayings of Jesus which 
have been preserved in the Mohammedan world (see p. 7). 
The existence of such sayings is not surprising, when one 
remembers that for Islam Jesus is the greatest prophet after 
Mohammed. The remoteness of its provenance need not rule 
out the possibility that it comes from a primitive tradition, 
since we know that some Portuguese Jesuit missionaries had 
been in residence at the court of Akbar since 1579, when a 
delegation of Christian savants was invited to Fatehpur-Sikri 
for the first time. 3 In favour of the primitive character of this 
logion we might quote a Rabbinic saying from the Mishnah, 
which expresses the same idea with the same stylistic structure, 

1 Fatehpur = City of Victory. 

2 V. A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul (1542-1605), Oxford 1917, 
p. 286, following S. H. Latif, Agra , Historical and Descriptive , Calcutta 
1896, p. 147. 

3 V. A. Smith, ibid., pp. i68ff. A second mission was invited in 1590 
(pp. 249ff.), a third and final mission in 1594 (pp. 259ff.). One of the 
missionaries, Jerome Xavier, stayed for twenty-three years at the court 
of the Great Mogul. 
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though in a different metaphor. 1 “R. Ja‘aqob (c. 200) used to 
say: ‘ This world is like an antechamber to the world to come; 
prepare yourself in the antechamber, that you may be ad¬ 
mitted to the banqueting hall’.” 2 But the metaphor of the 
bridge, which is rather unusual for such a dry country as 
Palestine, though not absolutely impossible, 3 and the absence 
of any eschatological tone so characteristic of Jesus gives rise to 
doubts concerning the authenticity of the saying. But even if 
it be spurious, it deserves attention as an indication of the 
veneration with which Jesus was regarded. We may perhaps 
go so far as to say that the very fact that such a saying is 
attributed to Jesus at all is a testimony to the abiding influence 
of his spirit. 

“The world is a bridge”, a bridge from time to eternity. It 
is not the ultimate reality, but only a transition. Do not forget 
that: pass over the bridge, and don’t build your home upon it. 

We are often tempted to forget that this world is only a 
bridge, and often behave as though our anxieties, our success 
and our sufferings were the only reality there is. We reckon so 
little with the reality of God. “Jesus, on whom be peace, has 
said: This world is a bridge. Pass over it. But build not your 
dwelling there.” 

1 A simile is introduced by the same formula (“the world is like”) 
followed by an imperative with an apodosis. 

2 Pirqe Aboth 4.16. I am indebted to S. Lauer, Stud. Phil., for this 
reference. Cf. the numerous sayings of Jesus about entering the King¬ 
dom of God (H. Windisch, “Die Spriiche vom Eingehen in das FLeich 
Gottes”, ZNW, 27 (1928), pp. 163-92). 

3 In ‘Er. 55b; M.Q. 6b; Sanh. 21a. 


ADDENDA 


p. 4 On Rom. 14.14. C. H. Dodd, Gospel and Law , Cam¬ 
bridge 1951, p. 49, likewise thinks that Paul in Rom. 
14.14 refers to Mark 7.15 : “It is incredible that Paul was 
not aware of this saying”. Cf. further C. H. Dodd, 
“ENNOMOZ XPIITOY”, in Studia Paulina in honorem 
J. de Zwaan , Haarlem 1953, p. 106. 
p. 14 On Oxyr. Pap. 654. The Gospel according to St Thomas , 
discovered at Nag-Hammadi in Upper Egypt in a codex 
written in Sahidic about the middle of the third century 
a.d. or a little earlier, contains a large collection of 
sayings of Jesus. Its beginning is identical with the text 
of Oxyr. Pap. 654 (cf. H.-Ch. Puech, “Un logion de 
Jesus sur bandelette funeraire”, Revue de I’Histoire des 
Religions , 147, January-June 1955, p. 127). 
p. 16 On “There is nothing buried that shall not be raised 
up”, cf. H.-Ch. Puech, ibid., pp. 126-9. 
p. 74 On No. 11. This saying, too, is now attested in the 
Gospel according to St Thomas. 

pp. 78f. E. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte, Gottingen 1956, p. 
532, footnote 4, has objected to my understanding the 
saying as an antithesis. I must confess, however, that his 
arguments did not convince me, as Did. 1.5 (“Blessed 
is he that giveth . . . woe to him that receiveth”) 
clearly interprets our saying antithetically, 
pp. 99f. On the Appendix cf.J.Jeremias, “ Zur Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte des Agraphon ‘Die Welt ist eine Briicke’”, 
Nachrichteti der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 
I. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1953, No. 4. In this study I showed 
that the saying dealt with in the appendix occurs fre¬ 
quently (at least 8 times) in Arabic literature. Moreover, 
it is one of the oldest sayings of Jesus preserved in Arabic. 
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The tradition leads back to Ibn ‘Omar (7th century 
a.d.), a companion of Mohammed. Ibn ‘Omar ascribes 
the saying to the Prophet, adding that it is also attributed 
to Jesus. Strangely enough, the theory that Mohammed 
was its author made no headway in the following 
periods. The majority of witnesses do not hesitate to 
attribute the saying to Jesus, cf. the inscription of Fateh- 
pur-Sikri (see p. 99). This fact points to the conclusion 
that the saying is pre-Islamic, the authorship of Jesus 
being so firmly established that nothing could disprove 
it. 

H. Sahlin, “ ‘Die Welt ist eine Briicke.. ZNW , 47 
(1956), pp. 286f. has just noted another occurrence of our 
saying in the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus Alfonsi 
(Disciplina clericalis , editedbyA.Hilka and W. Soderhjelm 
[Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, ed. A. jHilka, 1], 
Heidelberg, 1911, p. 45). Petrus Alfonsi, known as 
Rabbi Moi’se Sephardi before he was baptized in 1106, 
presumably knew the saying from an Arabic source. 

With all this we can be sure that Akbar received the 
saying from Mohammedan tradition; its history can 
now be traced back for more than a millenium behind 
the Indian inscription of 1601. 
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